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U-Boat Hunter: British Destroyer on the Prowl 
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GIVE CANADIAN CLUB 


Why is selecting a gift for a special friend so difficult? 
It’s because the gifts we give special friends should be 


9 


just as unmatchable as the friendship. 

Canadian Club has been for generations the perfect 
expression not only of friendship but of hospitality, 
thanks to a flavor so appealing to all tastes that it is 
a favorite in 87 countries. No friendship can ask more 
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than this—to be deserving of Canadian Club. This ' 
Christmas — give, and serve, Canadian Club. 6 years | 
old. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof. Imported 
by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. thn, f foo Py | 
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It was raining acid so Goodrich 
made raincoats for the windows 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


bute seen ‘‘face-lifting”’ operations 
on buildings— grimy old walls sud- 
denly become white and new. Soap and 
water won’t remove the soot of years— 
it has to be cut by acid. 

But one drop of that acid on a window 
would etch the surface, ruin the glass. 

“Masking” the windows is too slow 
and expensive. 

Goodrich had developed a product 
called Protex (made from the milky sap 
of the rubber tree) and a method of 


painting it on stainless steel sheets, 
shoes, refrigerators, to protect them 
during handling. Later the Protex peels 
off like the skin of a banana, leaving the 
surface underneath safe and clean. 


Goodrich showed the contractors 
how to paint this Protex coat on win- 
dows. It’s sure protection against fly- 
ing acid. Then peel it off and the win- 
dow doesn’t even need washing—in 
fact, the Protex pulls dirt with it, leav- 
ing the window cleaner than ever. 


So buildings can be cleaned econom- 
ically and safely (just as hundreds of 
other operations are possible at low 
cost) because of Goodrich research 
in rubber. Have you asked Goodrich 
lately what this research might be able 
to do for you? The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Mechanical Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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—P More Than 300,000 
Passengers Will Travel Southward 
This Winter by Sleeper-Coach Train 


@ On December 17, Chicago sees the inauguration 
of Sleeper-Coach streamlined train service to 
Florida. The New York-Florida trains have been 
doubled in capacity. This newest Budd idea in 
railroad transportation — the Sleeper-Coach train 
at day-coach fares—is growing fast. 

If you are a passenger on one of these trains 
you will find that the whole luxurious train is yours. 
Tavern car, observation, beautifully appointed 
diner —all are as much part of your accommoda- 
tions as your own reserved seat in the restful Sleeper 
Coach. And yet you pay only day-coach fare! 
Everything considered, your journey will probably 
cost you less than any other way you could travel. 


oce FOR LESS 


It is significant that 98 of the 105 cars which 
comprise this Florida service were designed and 
built by the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Company. They are truly modern. They are 
designed to give travelers the utmost in comfort, 
convenience, luxury. And, above all, every Budd 
car is built throughout of stainless steel — twice 
stronger than any other steel used in train structure. 
(The Budd method of fabricating stainless steel 
—by the exclusive SHotwELp* process — welds 
the entire body of the car into one virtually 
indestructible unit.) 

Both the inauguration of this Sleeper-Coach 
service and the quality of its trains are a tribute 
to far-sighted railroad management. Better trans- 
portation at lower cost is the railroads’ idea — and 
the public is responding to it with constantly 


increasing patronage. # Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY * PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT 


BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD WEIGHT 
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A splendid dinner for 60c! In Budd-built Sleeper-Coach 
trains, passengers enjoy excellent meals at very reason- 
able prices, served in most attractive surroundings. 
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Spacious, luxurious washrooms, beautifully appointed 
and equipped with every convenience, are an outstand- 


ing characteristic of all Budd-built Sleeper Coaches. 
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The entire train is air-conditioned and yours for your 
journey. It provides truly modern travel comfort with 
every recreational facility at day-coach fares! 
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A soft, deep-cushioned reclining chair, adjustable to 
several positions, is reserved for each passenger. Coach 
lights are dimmed at night to assure rest and quiet. 
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5 DO/MORE POSTURE SERVIC 
FOR SEATED occu 





EDUCATIONAL 
SEATING 
SERVICE 


FOR BUSINESS 


Base NT DAY business 
pressure demands more atten- 
tion to the seating problem as 
a means of helping to reduce 
fatigue. Domore has developed 
an exclusive plan which helps 
seated workers to conserve en- 
ergy, yet do their work better and 
more easily. Also available are 
chairs specially designed and 
individually adjusted by a Do- 
more Posture Specialist to adapt 
the worker to the job at hand. 


SEND FOR THIS 
NEW PLAN 


A treatise of real value 
by Dr. J. R. Garner. 

eminent Physician and 
Posture S alist, will 
be sent without cost or 
obligation. Write now. 


DOMORE CHAIR 

COMPANY, INC. 

1211 Franklin Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Southern 


ARIZONA-CALIFORNIA 


Land ot <SSuesedhene 


THE never-failing sun makes this gay 
country enjoyable to every vacationist. 


Rock Island offers two fine daily trains from 
Chicago to Los Angeles through El Paso, 
Tucson, Phoenix and Palm Springs.Tourist 
Pullman to San Diego. Through service 
daily from St. Louis and Memphis. Con- 
necting service from St. Paul—Minneapolis, 


tee) ARIZONA LIMITED 
Ei New Streamlined Luxury Train 
Dec. 15, 1940 to March 81, 1941 

Between Chicago and Tucson— Phoenix. All- 
Pullman, extra fare train, with roomettes, double 
bedrooms, compartments and drawing rooms. 

, Diner and Buffet-Lounge- Observation Car. 
) Stewardess - nurse. Departures every second day. 
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A.D. MARTIN, Pass’r Traf. Mgr. 

Rock Island Lines 

723 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Illinois 

Send complete data about: 

0 Arizona CF) California LD All-Expense California 
Tours [) Travel on Credit (J Shipping My Car. 
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Ybe car that dred to wk WAY 


The Mercury 8 began with questions. Why 
can’t a big car be inexpensive to run? Why 
shouldn’t a big car be lively and easy to 
handle? Why use any other type of engine, 
when a powerful V-8 can be both smooth 
and economical? 

And so the Mercury was built to give 
new answers by introducing new ideas to 
the big-car field. 

Look at the Mercury’s gasoline mileage. 
Owners report up to 20 miles per gallon! 

Listen to owners praise the Mercury’s 
brilliant performance and get-away — result 





of an unusually favorable balance of car 
weight and “net driving power.” Both men 
and women applaud the Mercury’s extraor- 
dinary ease of control. They say, “You don’t 
drive this car, you guide it!” 


Feel the “get-up-and-go” of the Mercury’s 
V-8 engine — a combination of smoothness, 
livelinessand economy unmatched in its field! 


So thoroughly right are these new ideas 
that the Mercury has become, in just two 
years, one of the most popular big cars in 
the country —a record of success unparal- 
leled in modern automobile history! 








s. In r 

d for |THE 1941 MERCURY 8 is a handsome big car, with streamlines as com- 
dene manding as its way on the road. Doors and body flare out over the 
Ave., ° ° ° ° ° . . ° 
=m running boards for extra width inside, so that six big people ride in 


comfort. Glass areas are “picture-window” size. A new ride-stabilizer 
anda longer wheelbase contribute to the restfulness of the Mercury Ride. 


A drive in a Mercury 8 will answer your questions. Any Mercury, 
Lincoln or Ford dealer will be glad to arrange a revelation ride for you. 





Mercury 8 


The Big Car That Stands Alone in Economy 











This Quiz can lead any 
business to a BIG PRIZE 
im expense reductions 


1. CAN YOU NAME the four elemeats commonly used in business to 


express information on paper? 


Answer— Words, figures, lines, and pictures. 


2. DO YOU REALIZE in how many ways your business makes use of 
these elements? 


Answer—Office stationery, communications, business forms, promo- 
tional literature . . . these are only a start. In 10 seconds you should be 
able to name 10 specific duplicated forms needed in your business. 


3. HAVE YOU TOTALED the amounts your business spends during 
a year on similar ink-on-paper jobs? 
Answer—The average sum is large enough to justify a careful analysis 


for possible savings through office duplicating. 


4.DO YOU KNOW of the latest developments in office duplicating? 


Answer—Backed by 40 years’ experience, Multigraph engineers have 
perfected new methods that are more versatile and provide higher 
quality at low cost. 


You can see a practical demonstration of new Multigraph Methods at 
any MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY (listed in principal city telephone 
books). If you prefer, write for specimens to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


MULTIGRAPH and MULTILITH are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 





Multigraph ano Mul tilith Duplicators 












NEWSWEEK 
LETTERS 


Kate’s Gold Panning 


Concerning the letter about me in thd 
Nov. 25 issue: honestly, I only panned 
out $18, not $1,800. Wish it could have 
been the latter; I could have helped a lot 
of sourdoughs with that amount. 

KATE ROCKWELL MATSON 

























































Bend, Ore. 


NEWSWEEK regrets its misreading of 
$18.00 for $1,800 in the letter of W. J, 
Rowland, telling how Mrs. Matson (better 
known as Klondike Kate) panned for gold 
on the site of an old theater in the Yukon, 
where she performed in the gold-rush days, 





‘Armed Freedom’ 


Your Nov. 25 issue shows a very good 
picture of the dome of our Capitol. Very 
few people know or ever took much note 
of the statue on the top of the dome— 
“Armed Freedom.” What added meaning 
it has today! What a fitting place it holds 

This majestic figure, designed by Thomas 
Crawford, is 19 feet 6 inches tall and is of 
bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. It was 
set in place Dec. 2, 1863. 

E. F. ELLMAKER 

Sterling, Il. 


Though the lady atop the Capitol dome 
is officially known as “Statue of Free 
dom,” she is indeed armed with a sword 


and a shield. 





Presidential Succession 


Who would be our next President if 
Franklin D. Roosevelt should die before 
he was inaugurated for the third term? 

RUDOLPH SMITH 

Lake Elmore, Vt. 


The Department of Justice reports as 
follows: 

1—If the President-elect dies before the 
Electoral College meets, the college will 
duly certify the Vice President-elect as 
such. He will be sworn in as Vice President 
on inauguration day and immediately 
thereafter will be sworn in as President. 

" 2—If the President-elect dies after the 
meeting of the Electoral College but before 
inauguration day, the Vice President-elect 
will take the oath as Vice President on in- 
auguration day and immediately _there- 
after take the oath as President. 

3 If the Vice President-elect dies at 
any time after election day and prior to 
inauguration day, nothing will be done by 
any government body to provide a re 
placement as Vice President. 

4—There is no constitutional or statu- 
tory provision for replacement of the Pres- 
ident-elect and the Vice President-elect if 
both should die before inauguration day. 
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A Pullman “Section” comprises up- 
per and lower berths. When pur- 
chased by one person it is called a 


DP. AW “Single Occupancy Section”— giving 


exclusive use of both seats. Extra 
space and privacy make an especial ap- 
peal to business men with work to do! 








At Night you get extra space nor- 
mally made into an upper berth— 
giving you more room for dressing 
and undressing. . . . All “Section” 
cars offer the convertible feature il- 
lustrated here in which bed folds up 
(giving standing room, a mirror and 
shelf for toilet articles). 


Pullman's 


Copr. 1940, The Pullman Company, Chicago 


Gives exclusive use of both 
seats by day—plus extra 
space normally made into 
an upper berth at night 
ee for just a fraction over 
lower berth cost! 


The place you belong at Christ- 
mas is “back home.” So, resolve 
now to drop everything and get 
back home this Christmas! 

If you’re going alone, indulge 
yourself in the comfort of a Pullman 
**Single Occupancy Section” (S.O.S.). 
It’s made to order for comfort. And 
it costs only about a third more 
than a lower berth! 


Its advantages are shown at the 
left. If you didn’t know about this 
Pullman bargain, you'll welcome 
the tip we’re giving you. 

For a mere trifle extra you may 
have one of the new “Roomettes” 
or “Duplex Rooms”, available on 
many principal trains. If you want 
still more room, take a “Bedroom.” 

When traveling with your family 
you'll probably want to consider ad- 
joining “Bedrooms,” or else a ““Com- 
partment” or “Drawing Room.” 


Taking into account the superb 
comfort of Pullman travel, you’ll 
be surprised at its low cost. For ex- 
ample, on the average overnight trip 
of 300 miles, a lower berth costs a 
mere $2.65*. 


On Pullman you can take all the 
luggage you need free, in addition to 
150 lbs. free in the baggage car. 

Pullman’s service takes you prac- 
tically anywhere, including certain 


colorful, interesting places in Can- 
ada and Mexico. Go Pullman! 


*Plus your first class rail fare 


bingl he 











You Don't need to look at the 
weather report when you go Pull- 
man! Weather’s ordinary pecca- 
dilloes won’t slow you up or de- 
crease safety in the least . . . Inside 
Pullman, scientific ventilation and 
air-conditioning keep it “June.” 





Puliman’s Rooms (many different 
types are available) offer “private 
apartment” comfort for little if 
any more than individual lowers 
would cost. The perfect economi- 
cal way for families to travel! 





You have no excuse for not going 
“back home” often when you re- 
alize how easy Pullman makes it. 
Like traveling in a private club. 
Think of it that way! If you do, 
you'll go Pullman more often! 


hatin 


and private rooms for all who want to be alone 





BAR-REINFORCED 


means Winter Driving Safety 


There's BITE to those cleat-like bars welded across 
the tread links. In last winter's blizzards drivers found 
“bar-reinforced” tire chains retarded forward and side 
skids — increased traction when starting in snow or 
mud — saved motors and tires. And, as a final extra 
value, “bar-reinforced” tire chains delivered twice 
as many miles of protected driving. It pays to ask 
for ‘“bar-reinforced’’ tire chains offered only by 


these five famous makers. 


BAR-REINFORCED 


TIRE CHAINS 


DOUBLE MILEAGE-GREATER SAFETY 





NEWSWEEK 


TRANSITION 
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Born: To Andrea Leeds, screen star, im 
and Robert S. Howard, an 8-pound son, inf 
Hollywood, Calif., Dec. 8. They were mar. 
ried at Del Monte, Oct. 25, 1939. ‘ 


Birtupay: John Bassett Moore, dis. 
tinguished authority on international law, 
80, Dec. 3. Generalissimo Francisco Fran- 
co of Spain, 48, Dec. 4. Field Marshal Gen, 
August von Mackensen, veteran German 
military figure, 91, Dec. 6. William Cardi- 
nal O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston, 81, 
Dec. 8. 


Marriep: Diego Rivera, Mexican mural 
painter, and Frida Kahlo Rivera, his for. 
mer wife from whom he was divorced in 
1939, in San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 8 (Ri- 
vera’s 54th birthday) . 


SEPARATED: Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt, 28- 
year-old sportsman and 
president of the Belmont 
and Pimlico race tracks, 
and the former Manuela 
Hudson of California, 
niece of Charles S. How- 
ard, owner of Seabiscuit. 
They were married June Acme 
8, 1938, at Sands Point, 
L. I., and have one child, a 20-month-old 
daughter named Wendy. 


Divorcep: Howard Hawks, movie di- 
rector, and Athole Hawks, sister of Norma 
Shearer, in Los Angles, Calif., Dec. 5. As 
Mrs. Hawks is an invalid, her mother, 
Mrs. Edith Shearer, and Miss Shearer 
testified for her. 


Naturauizep: Lily Pons, French opera 
and concert singer and wife of André 
Kostelanetz, orchestra leader, in New 
Haven, Conn., Dec. 6. Miss Pons was 
born in Cannes, France, and first came to 
the United States in 1931 for her debut 
at the Metropolitan. 


Diep: Jan Kubelik, 60, 
internationally famous 
Czech violinist, in Prague, 
Dec. 5. An artist who 
toured the world, made 
an estimated $3,000,000, 
and owned a palace in 
Italy and a castle in Aus- 
tria, Kubelik went bank- 
rupt in 1932 and spent 
the last years of his life 
repaying debts . . . Franklyn L. Hut- 
ton, 64, retired New York City stock 
broker and father of the Countess Haug- 
witz-Reventlow, the former Barbara Hut- 
ton, at his plantation near Charleston, 
S. C., Dec. 5 . . . C. Henry Gordon, 56, 
movie actor who was famous for his screen 
villainy, from the effects of a leg amputa- 
tion necessitated by a blood clot, in Holly- 
wood, Calif., Dec. 3. 


International 


Jan Kubelik 
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IN THIS WEEK'S 


MacKinlay Kanfor’s newest story 


What does a man think about when he retires ‘‘turned out to grass” 
in Florida, to twiddle his thumbs? Here’s the touching story of a 
barber and his wife who discovered there are secrets to every trade 
—even retiring. Read Then My Indiana Home, Good Night. Page 12. 


Diary of a British Staff Officer 


Did the R.A.F. really fail in France? Why, for example, should a 
communication squadron that could have evacuated 800 men fly 
home with none? Major Philip Gribble’s personal notebook reveals 
the ghastly tragedy of ‘too many cooks.’”’ Turn to page 20. 


The Cop in the Eel Grass Suit 


When Officer Ambruster set his palpitating heart on a mail-order 
hunting suit (“attracts ducks faster than you can say safari’’), he 
didn’t know a gangster was going to make a goose of himself... 
a short story by Joel Sayre, The Sergeant Couldn’t Help It. 


“We don’t rehire yellow trainmen!” 


The throttle of a Mallet is no place for a guy who lets mountains 
scare him. Even mountains that lie in wait to hurl avalanches of 
rock and snow at passenger trains! Read Snow on the High Iron, 
by Harry Bedwell... ALSO serials, stories, editorials, cartoons 
-.. all in this week’s issue of The Saturday Evening Post. 


WHO STARTED THE ICE FOLLIES CRAZE? 


We know whose name pops into your head, but guess again! “‘Ice 
Follies” are as American an invention as ice cream cones and 


The Saturday Evening Post, and Horatio Alger couldn’t have 
written a pluck-and-luck thriller to beat this Post story of two 
Ziegfelds on Ice. (With back-rink COLOR PHOTOS.) 
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EDSIDE MANNER” 


URDAY EVENING POST 


0’S BEST B 


ISSUE OF THE SAT 


THE SEAGOING GHOST and 
the CAPE HORN HURRICANE 


“‘A spry little ghost who comes aboard to help 
captains round Cape Stiff? Just a bosun’s 
yarn!’’ But then the mate of the full-rigger 
Madrigal ran into a freezing, agonizing storm 
—and a talkative someone in chain mail swung 
aboard from no place. Read Cape Horn Pilot, 
by Jacland Marmur. On page 9 of the Post. 


WHY CAN’T NEGROES FIGHT FOR U.S.A.? 


Britain lets its Negroes fight—and fly. But why do we, 
with one to ten people black, leave this reservoir of man- 
power mainly to spud-peeling and horse-manicuring? A 
famous Negro, Walter White, in ‘‘Jt’s Our Country, Too,” 
indicts the racial discrimination in our defense program. 








THE SATURDAY EVENING 
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America between two covers 
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“Best Wishes for 
Your Happiness” 


from your friends and neighbors in the 
telephone company. May the friendly spirit 
of the holidays carry through all of 1941. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Newsweek 


The Periscope 


December 16, 1940 








What’s Behind Today’s 
ews, and What’s to be Expected 


Tomorrow’s 





ull Campaign 


L the last two weeks, Secretary Hull 
as really gone on the warpath to expedite 
id to Britain. Always a one-theme man, 
ull has put everything else aside to im- 
ress everyone he can reach with the im- 
erative need of speeding up production 
nd shipments of arms for Britain in the 
hext 90 days. He has driven this home in 
alks with New Dealers, defense commis- 
joners, and members of Congress. 


‘RA Rebirth? 


Watch for an attempt to revive the 
‘RA idea in fresh form as a means of 
‘eeping prices under control. Some De- 
ense Commission authorities, led by Leon 
Jenderson, think prices can best be regu- 
ated through trade associations or small 
roups of producers, with government sup- 
ort and advice. This clashes directly with 
he principles of the Arnold antitrust cam- 
maign, and New Dealers are likely to split 
huto two clashing schools as the issue be- 
omes more pressing. Roosevelt so far has 
jailed to indicate his preference and has 
ried mainly to keep peace in the family 
for the time being. 


Far Eastern Fears 


Though the U.S.-Japanese situation is 
quiet on the surface, official Washington 
is watching it closely, believing the Japa- 
nese are preparing to expand southward. 
Many key officials have long felt that the 
createst danger of U.S. war involvement 
lay in the Pacific. Lately they have been 
getting reports of Japanese naval concen- 
trations pointing toward Saigon, which 
would menace the Philippines, Singapore, 
and the East Indies, and present critical 
problems to this country. Also, Tokyo is 
known to have encouraged the Thailand 
trouble as preparation for its southward 
movement, 


Defense Commission Woes 


Though F.D.R. gave no indication of it 
before vacationing, chances are fair that 
he'll move toward some sort of revision of 
the Defense Commission setup soon after 
returning. The chief reason is that the 
commissioners and related officials are 
now agreed that there must be centraliza- 
tion of responsibilities and authority if 


production is to be speeded. The present 
trouble is that numerous individuals share 
responsibility for almost any important 
move and that each must go through time- 
consuming study, investigation, and hag- 
gling. The general belief is that there must 
be a chairman or a general coordinator-of- 
coordinators who can assume responsibili- 
ty and make decisions promptly. 


New Industrial Councils 


Labor officials and Administration pro- 
duction experts are now weighing the cre- 
ation of joint labor-management commit- 
tees in the defense industries. These would 
be modeled largely after the Whitley In- 
dustrial Councils set up in Britain during 
the World War. The rough idea would be 
to establish a joint industry-labor council 
over each industry and to create similar 
subcommittees within each company and 
each plant. These groups would be charged 
with ironing out questions of wages, work- 
ing conditions, ways of improving produc- 
tion, and the like—with primary emphasis 
on averting interruption of production. 


Roosevelt-Kennedy Row 
F.D.R. and ex-Ambassador Kennedy 


have now broken completely with regard 
to international issues. Kennedy is prepar- 
ing to write his story of London experi- 
ences and his version of what America 
should do. In turn, a number of Adminis- 
tration people are doing their best to un- 
dermine him in advance. This was behind 
recent printed stories that made Kennedy 
seem much more of an “appeaser” than he 
is. Also, the aid-to-Britain committees are 
stirring up anti-Kennedy sentiment and 
are trying to brand him, along with Hoo- 
ver, as a leader of the “appeasement 
forces.” 


Trivia 

On a table in the White House execu- 
tive offices lies a copy of The New Yorker 
in a black leather binder bearing the gold 
lettering: “Property of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. Please do not remove from 
this car” . . . Because U.S. sailors have 
been ordered to have no more than one 
drink when they go ashore in the Philip- 
pines, Manila bars are preparing to offer 
drinks in oversized glasses . . . A recent 
White House caller reported seeing on the 
President’s memo pad the notation: “Tele- 
phone Eleanor—Philadelphia? Los An- 
geles?” .. . Britain’s Washington Embassy, 
which used to return checks mailed in by 
Americans on grounds that their accept- 
ance might violate U.S. neutrality, has 
changed that policy and has accepted more 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


than $100,000 in such gifts since August 
. .. Mrs. Roosevelt was invited to appear 
before the House committee investigating 
transient workers because she personally 
asked that she be called as a witness. 





Tokyo-Sponsored War 


Dicpetches from the Far East haven’t 
revealed one factor behind the undeclared 
war between Thailand (Siam) and Indo- 
China. Actually, trouble between the coun- 
tries has been carefully nurtured by Tokyo. 
Japanese diplomats in both countries did 
what they could to stall friendly negotia- 
tions. Meanwhile, officially and unofficially, 
they tried to convince each country that 
the other was planning an invasion and sly- 
ly hinted to each that Japan would back 
their resistance. The most active trouble- 
maker has been Domei, official Japanese 
news agency, which filed hundreds of words 
daily between the two countries describing 
violent border incidents, etc. These re- 
ports, published in good faith by news- 
papers, naturally aroused public indigna- 
tion and war fever. The Japanese aim pre- 
sumably has been to stir up an excuse for 
eventually taking over both countries. 


Bombers and Weather 


Not even the British press has clearly 
explained why, on nights when it’s official- 
ly announced that British bombers are 
grounded by weather, German bombers 
are able to blast Britain. The reason is 
simply this: bad weather over Britain 
doesn’t prevent German bombing (al- 
though it affects accuracy), but it makes 
it almost impossible for British bombers, 
if sent on missions, to return home safely 
since all landing fields in the compact 
British Isles would probably be fog- 
shrouded. On the other hand, bad weather 
over Germany rarely grounds German 
bombers because they have a choice of re- 
turning to landing fields extending from 
Norway to Southern France. 


Sovietized Lithuania 

Here’s some uncensored information on 
the current situation in Lithuania, which 
presumably applies equally to Estonia and 
Latvia: The nation ostensibly has its own 
government, but actual power is vested in 
the members of the former Soviet legation 
in Kaunas and three members of the once- 
outlawed Lithuanian Communist party. 
Lithuanian President Paleckis and Foreign 
Minister Kreve-Mickievicius are figure- 
heads, not even allowed to meet with their 
friends without permission from the 


OGPU. Some 4,000 Lithuanians have been 
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deported to Siberia, among them former 
membeas of the government, army officers, 
and journalists. The socialization of Lithu- 
anian industry and the expropriation of 
land is almost completed, and Russian, 
decreed the official language, is now taught 
in all schools. 


Anti-Nazi Rumanians 


Despite the “reign of terror” in Ru- 
mania of a fortnight ago, a quiet anti- 
Nazi movement is still making capital out 
of the recent earthquake there. Some 80% 
of Rumania’s population is peasant—ex- 
tremely devout and highly superstitious. 
Now, with the aid of the Greek Orthodox 
clergy, peasant leaders under the powerful 
former Premier, Dr. Julius Maniu, are 
fostering the belief that the earthquake 
was an “act of God punishing the Ru- 
manian people for their alliance with the 
devil.” Maniu’s ultimate purpose is to 
incite the peasants into a sort of “civil 
disobedience” campaign which would play 
havoc with the German plans to organize 
Rumania as a supply source. Maniu’s great 
power among the peasants has so far made 
it imprudent for the Nazis or the Iron 
Guard to arrest him. 


German Pilot Shortage 


There’s good basis for scattered reports 
that Germany has a shortage of expert 
pilots. Best information is that the Nazis 
have an abundance of medium-grade and 
youthful fliers but have lost many more 
of their top-rank pilots than expected. 
Although training programs are going full 
blast, it has been impossible to replace 
quickly these lost pilots with seasoned men. 
Consequently, reliable French sources re- 
port, the Nazis have lately been trying to 
sign up experienced French pilots, of- 
fering extremely high pay. 


Foreign Notes 


Finland is rearming and strengthening 
its defenses despite the risk of incurring 
Russian anger. The new Finnish budget 
calls for $30,000,000 for defense—twice 
the amount spent last year . . . Hungary 
has been going through the formality of 
issuing “tourist visas” to each of the Ger- 
man soldiers passing through en route to 
Rumania. Some 40,000 such visas have 
been issued within the last few weeks ... 
The Germans have abolished all Danish 
choral clubs. The reason is that the Danes, 
who are ardent devotees of group singing, 
could use the hundreds of choral clubs as 
nuclei for organizing passive resistance. 





Vitamin Flour Drive 


Under government sponsorship, a 
wholesale drive to improve Americans’ 
health through use of vitamin-fortified 
flour is about to start. There have been a 


few private experiments with similar prod- 
ucts, but this is to be a nationwide cam- 
paign. The process for fortifying flour with 
vital nutritive elements (the “B vitamins’’) 
was developed partly in government labo- 
ratories and partly by college experiments, 
with some practical refinements by millers. 
The resultant bread tastes much like white 
bread but is a bit yellower in color and has 
many times more nutritional value. Now 
experts of the Food and Drug Administra- 


tion and Public Health Service are working. 


with millers, trying to get nearly all of them 
to make the product. The U.S. experts say 
the move will be one of the greatest im- 
provements in nutrition in many years. 


Scotch Shortage 


The new rumors of an impending Scotch 
whisky shortage are, of course, bunk. The 
situation boils down to this: Scotch prices 
may well go up in the next half year, but 
this will be mainly the result of expected 
new taxes, not of a shortage. There’s now in 
Scotland enough accumulated liquor to 
meet the American demand for years. 
Moreover, the British expect to send to 
this country all that can be sold because, 
first, there’s plenty of room on ships com- 
ing here for arms and, second, Scotch ex- 
porting is an ideal way of getting foreign 
exchange for buying U.S. arms. American 
importers say it’s conceivable that a Brit- 
ish shortage of bottles and of skilled labor 
might eventually force them to import the 
whisky in casks and bottle it here, but 
they don’t expect even this in the foresee- 
able future. 


Ship Loans to Britain 


An ingenious method for making credit 
available to Britain without having to 
tamper with the Johnson Act or other 
legislation is being discussed in shipping 
and government circles. One of the chief 
things for which Britain needs credit is to 
acquire more ships. So it’s being proposed 
that as many ships as possible be built here 
for the British on credit, with the govern- 
ment insuring the shipyard against loss on 
the deal and taking a lien on the vessels as 
collateral (sort of an FHA arrangement). 


Insurance Co. Bankers 


The large insurance companies have 
quietly been setting up machinery to go 
into the investment-banking business in a 
big way. Just as they started hiring indus- 
trial-loan experts a year ago to go after 
relatively small, short-term loans to manu- 
facturers, they are now hiring investment- 
banking experts to arrange huge deals for 
long-term financing and refunding. These 
bankers, engaged as permanent employes, 
comb the lists of companies which might 
have financing to do, contact the manage- 
ments, do a job of selling, and work out 
deals. It’s established that the recent pri- 
vate sale of $140,000,000 worth of A. T. 
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& T. securities to insurance companies was 
worked out in this way. Biggest hitch jy 
the plans: fears that the SEC may clamp 
down in some way on these so-called pri: 
vate deals. 





Entertainment Lines 


Without publicity, Edgar Bergen has 
produced five slot-machine movies featur. 
ing Charlie McCarthy and has several 
others scheduled. It’s an independent ven. 
ture and marks the first time an upper. 
bracket performer like Bergen-McCarthy 
has made slot-machine films .. . If she 
can leave her war work in Britain, Jessie 
Matthews, English actress, will be starred 
in the Irving Berlin revue “Crystal Ball,” 
which is slated for spring production on 
Broadway ... Warner Brothers deliberate. 
ly omitted musical films from its 1940-4] 
production schedule but now, because of 
public demand, will start work on one 
(“Sally”) next month and may follow up 
with others . . . NBC is having headache 
over its annual short-wave Christmas 
broadcast from Washington. As usual, chil- 
dren from all foreign embassies and lega- 
tions were invited. Now Italy has accepted, 
and it’s feared that if Germany and Rus. 
sia accept too, other nations will refuse to 
participate. 


European News Center 


With the spread of the war and tight- 
ened censorship in the Balkans and Near 
East, Switzerland is rapidly becoming the 
key transmission point for “hot” news sto- 
ries. Correspondents abroad have discov- 
ered that generally telephone calls to 
Switzerland are less censored than cables 
or calls to the U.S. Consequently, they 
now phone important stories to colleagues 
in Bern or Geneva. These stories are sub- 
mitted to the Swiss censors who (except 
when the Axis papers are squawking) 
aren’t too strict, and then sent out by 
wireless from Bern direct to the U.S, 
eliminating any intermediate censorship. 
Switzerland, itself, is a good news spot. 
Refugees still get across its frontiers (par- 
ticularly the French-Swiss border) and 
their stories, along with reports smuggled 
to refugees already in Switzerland, are 
often obtained by correspondents. 


City vs. Country Eyes 


U.S. Army Air Corps instructors have 
uncovered a strange factor that’s causing 
many more city-bred boys than country- 
bred boys to fail air training courses. City 
lads—particularly New Yorkers—simply 
don’t have “long distance” vision. It’s not 
a case of far or nearsightedness that can 
be determined by medical examination, 
but merely that boys who have no reason 
normally to look farther than a block or 
two aren’t able to judge distances accu- 
rately. 





















































The patriotism of production 
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can do it—with new tools for the machines you have. 


For example, new Warner & Swasey tools for any turret 
lathes you have may increase production 50%, even 
100%. And these new Warner & Swasey tools can be 
shipped from stock. 
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What every Business Man 
should know about 
Fluorescent Lighting! 


QUESTION. What is fluorescent lighting? 
answer. G-E Fluorescent Lighting is 
a brand new source of illumination— 
a source in which the light is pro- 
duced not by a filament, but through 
fluorescent powders coated on the in- 
side of long glass tubes. These pow- 
ders convert invisible ultra-violet en- 
ergy into visible light. 


In THIS “life-test”” G-E Mazpa F lamps 
burn day and night to help assure the 
high standards set by G-E research. 


Q. What are its advantages for me? 
A. Its higher efficiency and greater 
coolness permit factories, offices, and 
stores to have higher levels of il- 
lumination than has ever before been 
practical. Since people see faster, 
with less fatigue in better light, you 
should expect increased production, 
better sales, fewer mistakes, and im- 
proved employee morale when fluor- 
escent lighting has been properly in- 
stalled in your factory or store. 


Q@. Why should I insist on G-E MAZDA 
Fluorescent Lamps? 

A. G-E Mazpa F lamps are the 

latest product of General Electric Re- 

search and Development —a com- 

bination which for 61 years has been 


giving America more and more light 
at lower and lower cost. Since G-E 
Mazpa F lamps were introduced less 
than three years ago, efficiency has 
been increased as much as 40% and 
prices reduced as much as 32%! To- 
day’s G-E Mazpa F lamps are made 
to give maximum light output for 
current consumed — made to stay 
brighter longer! 


Q. What about fixtures? 
A. You can choose from a wide va- 
riety of individual styles. General 
Electric cooperates with many fixture 
manufacturers, and does not make 
fixtures itself. Your G-E Mazpa dis- 
tributor has styles and types to fit 
every business — complete with G-E 
Mazpa F lamps, all ready to use. 
Fixtures bearing the Fleur-O-Lier 
or RLM tag assure you of maximum 
fixture performance because they are 
certified by Electrical Testing Lab- 
oratories to comply with exacting 
specifications. Such certification may 
be obtained by any fixture manufac- 
turer whose product meets required 
specifications. 


Here a skilled technician places a 100- 
watt G-E Mazpa F lamp in giant “‘elec- 
tric eye” that measures light output. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


THIS MACHINE tests brightness of fluores- 
cent powders used in G-E Mazpa F 
lamps to assure maximum light output 
throughout life. 


Q@. What should I do now? 

A. See your G-E Mazpa lamp dis- 
tributor. He can help you choose the 
fluorescent fixtures that exactly meet 
your needs, and he can draw on all 
the resources and experience of the 
General Electric Company to see that 
you get the best possible fluorescent 
lighting properly engineered to your 
needs — at the lowest possible cost. 
Your local lighting company can also 
give you valuable advice. 























G-E MAZDA F LAMPS are recommended 
for use only with equipment providing 
good power factor, such as Fleur-O- 

iers or RLM Industrial fixtures. The 
label shown here identifies Fleur-O- 
Lier fixtures, made by over 35 exper- 


ienced manufacturers. 
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New Congress Faces Row 
Over Speed and Extent of Help 
as War Crisis Heightens 


For Americans last week, the war 
seemed to be standing as still as Joshua’s 
sun. The Greek victories, the ruined Eng- 
lish cities, and the torpedoed British con- 
voys made each day’s headlines look mo- 
notonously like those of the day before. 
From Washington no bombshells like the 











American Calm Arouses Fears 


of Delays in Aid to Britain 


ping for Christmas gifts. The President, 
too, knew of these pressing perplexities— 
but he was silently mulling over them 
“somewhere in the Caribbean” aboard the 
cruiser Tuscaloosa. 

Alongside Yuletide yarns and advertise- 
ments picturing last-minute gift sugges- 
tions for tardy wives, husbands, parents, 
and sweethearts, the papers printed little 
stories about a proposed $100,000,000 food 
loan to Spain, about the President’s pledge 
of aid for Greece, about an American pho- 
tographic flash bomb being released to 


learned to his sorrow how not to make 
headlines, was nevertheless still making 
news. He was Joseph P. Kennedy, still 
technically Mr. Roosevelt’s Ambassador to 
Great Britain, despite his resignation the 
day after election. 

A man of some mystery, Kennedy had 
flown home from his perilous post a few 
days before the close of his chief’s third- 
term campaign. Stories from London, 
where the envoy’s pessimism regarding 
Britain’s chances for survival and his 
mounting alarm over the Nazi bombs 
which twice fell almost in his front yard 
had earned him the sobriquet “Jittery 
Joe,” had preceded Kennedy by many 
months. Such reports, coupled with the 
hush-hush over his announcement that he 
would take to the air with a political broad- 
cast, brought speculation that he would 
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Christian Science Monitor—Carmack 


‘Not a Pleasure Vehicle’ 


ters—with the ticklish problems of open- 
ing America’s purse to Britain, of permit- 


Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones’ state- 
ment that he regarded the British as “a 
good risk.” Taft denounced using the 
$2,000,000,000 Stabilization Fund to aid 
China almost as bitterly as the Tokyo 
press denounced the proposed $100,000,000 
credits to Chiang Kai-shek. And clear 
across the continent in San Francisco, the 
tireless, ageless voice of 74-year-old Sen. 
Hiram Johnson warned that Americans 
were on the road to war. 

If so, their eyes were averted. In truth, 
Americans generally seemed to have wel- 
comed Pope Pius XII’s call for a Christ- 
mas truce—and forthwith called one on 
worrying. For though most of them real- 
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‘Old Rocking Chair’s Got Him’ 
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prised everyone by urging Mr. Roosevelt’s 
reelection. 
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down Capitol Hill, for most congressmen, 
like their constituents, were home shop- 





turkey hash was down. 
But at least one American, having 
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their hands in glee (Newsweek, Nov 18). 
Then, still insisting that he had never said 
democracy in England was dead—much 
less that England itself was—the energetic 
envoy loped off to California to see William 
Randolph Hearst, determined to confine 
his conversation with reporters thenceforth 
to the weather. 

But Joe Kennedy’s old cronies in the 
Hollywood movie business were not re- 
porters, and to them he talked freely. 
They might as well realize, he was report- 
ed to have said, that England was licked. 
As for his friends—they had better stop 
making films offensive to the dictators, 
who might one day control the market not 
only in Europe, Asia, and Africa but per- 
haps in Latin America as well. 

Swiftly the news traveled eastward, and 
a bewildered Ambassador, finding himself 
again in hot water, issued another denial. 
“T have never made anti-British state- 
ments,” Kennedy declared, “or said—on 
or off the record—that I do not expect 
Britain to win the war . . . If an inter- 
view which was repudiated by me and 
a story in a gossip column are going to 
be sufficient to wipe out the broadcast 
I made, coupled with my two years and 
nine months in London, then I begin 
to wonder if I ever had very much stand- 
ing in London.” 

If the hapless diplomat, who meanwhile 
had fled to Florida for a rest, had seen 
Friday’s London News Chronicle, he would 
not have had to wonder long. “Joe Ken- 
nedy,” wrote that newspaper’s political 
columnist, “deceived many people” be- 
cause his “suave, monotonous style, his 
nine overphotographed children, and his 
hail-fellow-well-met manner concealed a 
hard-boiled businessman’s eagerness to do 











a profitable business deal with the dicta- 
tors.” 

Meanwhile, the State Department 
fumed, the President cruised, Congress 
slept, and lighthearted Americans skipped 
along to the tune of sidewalk Santa Claus 
bells, barely aware that Col. William J. 
(Wild Bill) Donovan was flying the At- 
lantic on another “secret mission” for the 
White House. 

It remained for Sen. Walter F. George 
of Georgia, new chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, to remind 
his complacent countrymen that, with Hit- 
ler’s expected spring offensive only weeks 
away, America was still far from that 24- 
hour, 7-day, 52-week rearmament schedule 
without which the planes and tanks and 
ships “on order” might materialize too late 
for Britain. 





Significance 


For America, the war is now in its most 
critical stage. The fact that most Ameri- 
cans do not appear to realize this is one of 
the chief reasons it is true. For a great 
many people in this country seem to have 
accepted as fact three dangerous fallacies: 
(1) that Britain is “over the hump” and 
in no further danger of complete defeat, 
(2) that our aid to Britain is sufficient to 
insure the continuance of this happy state 
of affairs, and (3) that our own domestic 
and hemispheric rearmament is proceeding’ 
rapidly enough to care for any contingency 
in 1941. 

This complacency is bound to infect the 
next Congress, where the lines of battle 
already are fairly tightly drawn. If the 
well-organized noninterventionist bloc on 
Capitol Hill can win over a considerable 
number of those fence-squatters who see 
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nothing to get excited about, the debate 
over aid to Britain most likely will drag on 
for months. 

And months might mean a great deal to 
Hitler—if he were planning a knockout 
blow for spring. The plain fact is that, in 
a war in which timing is all-important, de- 
lay and haggling would serve the Axis al- 
most as well as outright refusal to aid 
England at all. 





‘Jum Crow’ Under Fire 


Alabama-born Rep. Arthur W. Mitchell 
of Chicago, 56-year-old son of former 
slaves and onetime office boy to Booker 
T. Washington, was the first Negro Demo- 
crat elected to Congress (he was a Re- 
publican prior to 1932) . Currently the only 
Negro member of that body, he is respect- 
ed as a sturdy defender of his race. 

Last week, Mitchell resumed his at- 
tacks on “Jim Crow” practices when he 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States to uphold his suit for $50,000 
damages against the Pullman Co., the II- 
linois Central Railroad, and the Rock Is- 
land Railroad. Appealing from the Federal 
District Court of Northern Illinois, he 
stated that he was traveling from Chicago 
to Hot Springs, Ark., in April 1937, when 
a Rock Island conductor forced him to 
leave a Pullman car—on which he had 
bought an entire section for himself—as 
the train crossed the Arkansas border, and 


complete the trip in a coach which he de- 
scribed as “filthy.” 


“| Thirty-seven-year-old Ben Ransaw, 
Negro redcap, was back on the job at 
Pennsylvania Station, New York, last 
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his union, the United Transport Service 
Employes, and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Ransaw was fired last July on the com- 
plaint of a white traveler that he was 
guilty of violence and insolence during a 
dispute over a taxicab. The union’s griev- 
ance committee contended that the white 
man had threatened the redcap and called 
him a “damn nigger.” In the end, Ransaw 
was reinstated and restored to full seniori- 
ty rights, losing only part of a month’s pay. 





Dry Figures 

At 3:3214%4 p.m. on Dec. 5, 1933, the 
Mormon State of Utah, dry by its local 
laws, became the 36th state to ratify the 
21st (Repeal) Amendment and thus wrote 
finis to the Noble Experiment which had 
cost $129,000,000 and 270 lives to enforce 
and had resulted in 500,000 convictions. 
Last week the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union reported that in the seven 
years since the end of Prohibition, $21,- 
503,048,000 had been spent for alcoholic 
beverages—three-quarters of this sum for 
270,000,000 barrels of beer and most of 
the rest for 40,000,000,000 shots of dis- 
tilled liquor. In consequence, the WCTU 
regretted, arrests for drunkenness per 100,- 
000 population increased 82.1 per cent, and 
arrests for drunken driving rose 61.3 per 
cent in 1939 over 1932. 

Wets were quick to reply. The Distilled 
Spirits Institute in Washington, D. C. 
(which last year consumed four times more 
Scotch whisky per gullet than the national 
average), pointed out that taxes on al- 
coholic beverages had raised $5,000,000,000 
since repeal and would enrich Federal and 
local treasuries by $1,200,000,000 this year. 
It insisted that the WCTU’s figure on the 
money spent for liquor was excessive and 
cited police and census reports to show 
that deaths from alcoholism had fallen to 
their lowest point since before Prohibition, 
that arrests for drunkenness had dropped 
in the last five years, and that only 3.6 per 
cent of drivers involved in auto accidents 
had: been drinking.* Meanwhile, a Gallup 
Poll reported that only 32 per cent of the 
people favored restoration of Prohibition, 
the smallest proportion in five surveys 
since 1936. 





Unrest in Matanuska 


Five years ago, the New Deal trans- 
ported 200 poverty-stricken farm families 
from Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
to seek a new life in the fertile, unsettled 
Matanuska Valley in Southern Alaska. 
Last week 140 of the families faced evic- 
tion for nonpayment of the $200 annual 





*The apparent discrepancies between the 
WCTU and the institute are due to the use of 
different methods in interpreting a common 
source of statistics: official government records. 





week after a five-month battle between 











Acme 
Sun Bowl Queen: Mary Adele 
Mason, 20-year-old El Paso, Texas, 
junior at Randolph-Macon, named 
over a dozen rivals to reign at the 
Sun Carnival and Arizona State 
Teachers-Western Reserve football 
game Jan. 1, wired from Lynchburg, 
Va.: ‘Yes, but I’m scared to death.’ 





installments which would amortize their 
$5,000, 40-acre homesteads in 29 years. 
The Federally owned Alaska Rural Re- 
habilitation Corp., represented by Gener- 
al Manager Herbert Hansen, had become 
a hard creditor—partly because of military 
necessity, it developed. The Army, spend- 
ing $13,000,000 on the gigantic Elmendorf 
airfield at Anchorage, only 50 miles away, 
wanted a source of food supplies closer at 
hand than Seattle, 2,000 miles distant. 
While it has obtained potatoes and some 
milk, butter, and eggs from the Matanuska 
colony, the Army wanted still more provi- 
sions—in fact, enough to keep the base in 
supplies in case of war with Japan. But the 
fact that at one time a labor shortage 
brought three-quarters of the farmers to 
Elmendorf field for work at $216 a month 
up did not assist crop production or the 
future development of the valley. 
Meanwhile, as less fortunate colonists 
complained they could not pay their in- 
stallments on annual cash incomes of 
$300, A. J. Peterson, elected to the Alas- 
kan Legislature on a platform calling for 
cancellation of all Matanuska’s Federal 
debts, urged the settlers to stick to their 
farms to “prove whether you are Ameri- 
can citizens or peons.” To which W. A. 
Rockie, Soil Conservation director for 
Alaska, replied that radicals were trying 
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to “make relief a permanent racket” and 
that the small percentage of the 1,024 col- 
onists who were making good netted 
$1,200 to $3,000 a year. 





Food for Conquered? 


Hoover Program Wins New Aid; 
Foes Also Strengthen Line-up 


As the British blockade and the German 
counterblockade choked tighter around 
European throats last week, pressure in 
the United States for and against the 
feeding of starving civilians reached new 
heights. 

A National Committee on Food for the 
Five Small Democracies was created to 
influence public opinion toward accepting 
Herbert Hoover’s program to aid Finland, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Central Poland (NewsweeKx, Nov. 25). 
Composed of military men like Gen. John 
J. Pershing, statesmen like ex-Vice Presi- 
dent Charles G. Dawes, religious leaders 
like William Cardinal O’Connell, and edu- 
cators like President Ray Lyman Wilbur 
of Stanford University, the committee set 
up shop in New York City with Raymond 
S. Richmond, specialist in institutional 
financing, as secretary and Hoover as hon- 
orary chairman. 

The committee set out to popularize 
Hoover’s plan for relaxing the British and 
German blockades in order to feed 37,000,- 
000 people in the same manner that he sup- 
plied 10,000,000 Belgians and Frenchmen 
during the World War. The Hoover pro- 
gram calls for the purchase of United 
States agricultural surpluses with cash bal- 
ances which the five small nations hold 
here and transport of the food in the coun- 
tries’ own ships. American distributors 
would see to it that the German govern- 
ment did not loot these shipments or do- 
mestic supplies in the areas to be aided and 
that the Nazis returned what had already 
been confiscated. The food stocks at any 
one time would not exceed 140,000 tons— 
only a three days’ supply if Germany 
should seize them. This plan was indirectly 
endorsed by a Nazi spokesman in Berlin, 
who declared on Monday it never was 
Germany’s policy to bar food imports 
from occupied lands. 

Simultaneously, opposition to the 
Hoover plan was mobilized. A group of 34 
Protestant leaders headed by Prof. Henry 
P. Van Dusen of Union Theological Semi- 
nary questioned the “gravely inaccurate” 
forecasts of impending starvation and de- 
clared: “The American people . . . recog- 
nize that their own security is intimately 
involved in the success of Great Britain’s 
heroic defense. They are unwilling to take 
any action which would compromise that 
defense.” And 25 women leaders, organized 
by Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach, Quaker 


social worker and wife of the former editor 
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The census takers put some congressmen out of work 


of Forum Magazine, announced: “We rec- 
ognize the obvious fact that the sooner 
Great Britain is victorious, the sooner will 
these small nations be freed from their 
miseries.” 

While the argument about feeding Hit- 
ler-occupied nations raged, America took 
steps to feed European nations that were 
still free. Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
admitted that Spain was negotiating for a 
$100,000,000 loan, which, with British 
“permission,” would be used for the pur- 
chase of nonmilitary supplies. In return 
Spain would remain neutral (thereby, in 
the British view, safeguarding Gibraltar) 
and would promise that no goods reached 
Germany. In reply to King George II’s 
appeal for “moral and material assistance” 
to Greece, President Roosevelt declared 
that his countrymen would “give gener- 
ously.” The Greek War Relief Associa- 
tion, aiming to raise $10,000,000, an- 
nounced it had already raised $210,121 
for Greek civilian relief. 


Significance 


The feed-Europe question impales the 
American conscience (and the farmer’s 
pocketbook) on the horns of a dilemma, 
Americans generally do not want to help 
Hitler, but neither do they want to let 
blameless war victims starve (or, if starva- 
tion fears are exaggerated, go undernour- 
ished). On the basis of Hoover’s World 
War record and experience of Quaker 
agencies in this war, they realize that Ger- 
many may keep a promise not to steal food 
imports, but they also believe that the im- 
portation of relief foods into German-oc- 
cupied territories means that the Nazis 
would still have more food for themselves 
and their war machine (milk, for instance, 
is being converted into plastics and pota- 
toes into alcohol) . 


But in any event, the dilemma is one to 
be solved by Winston Churchill and his 
associates, rather than by Americans. 
Until the United States is prepared to 
assume the prerogatives and responsibili- 
ties of an. outright ally, this nation can 
scarcely tell Britain how to run her 
war. 





More House Seats? 


Final figures on the $53,000,000 decen- 
nial census, announced last week, showed 
that on April 1, 1940, the United States 
had a population of 131,669,275 (more 
than Great Britain and Germany com- 
bined) , a rise of 8,894,229 since 1930. This 
increase of 7.2 per cent, less than half that 
of any previous decade since the first cen- 
sus in 1790, because of the birth-rate drop 
and immigration curtailment, indicated a 
stationary or declining population in 30 
or 40 years. In addition, since Southern 
and Western States outstripped the East 
and Midwest, the membership of the 
House of Representatives, in which seats 
are assigned in proportion to population, 
faces a shake-up (see map). 

Under existing law, unless repealed by 


the incoming 77th Congress, the 78th 


House elected in 1942 will remain at 435 
members, or one seat for every 302,688 
persons in each state. By this formula, ten 
states — Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas—would 
lose one seat each. 

These seats would be redistributed 
among eight states. Seven would gain one 
each—Oregon, Arizona, New Mexico, Flori- 
da, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Michi- 
gan. California, however, would gain three 
congressmen because of its spectacular 
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increase of 1,230,136 in population since 
1930—the new census gave it 6,907,387 in- 
habitants, only 225 fewer than Ohio. Ac- 
cordingly, Ohio and California would be 
tied for fourth place in representatives, 
after New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, 
with 23 each, and in electoral votes, with 
25 each (the latter are distributed on a 
formula of one for each senator and repre- 
sentative) . 

Realizing that congressmen would be 
reluctant to see the reapportionment take 
away their jobs, Rep. John E. Rankin of 
Mississippi, veteran Democrat on the 
House Census Committee, last week in- 
troduced a bill to increase the House mem- 
bership to 450, seven times as many as 
during George Washington’s regime. Such 
a boost would lower the population divi- 
sion and would mean that only Kansas and 
Oklahoma would lose one seat each, while 
new seats would be added to the totals of 
seven other states—Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, New York, Texas, 
and Wisconsin—in addition to the eight 
states already slated to gain seats under 
the existing law. 


The Virgin Islands 


Onetime Poor Relations Become 
an Important Defense Outpost 





Fearful that they might fall into the 
hands of Germany in the World War, the 
United States in 1917 purchased the Vir- 
gin Islands* from Denmark for $25,000, 
000, or $295 an acre, one of the costliest 
territorial acquisitions in American history. 
Fourteen years later, President Hoover re- 
ferred to the islands as an “effective poor- 
house” and said: “Viewed from every 
point except remote naval contingencies, it 
was unfortunate that we ever acquired 
these islands.” 

Today, however, the Virgins can no 
longer be justly described as a “poorhouse” 
and the “remote naval contingencies” 
against which they were bought are as im- 
mediate as tomorrow’s newspaper. The de- 
velopment of the national defense program, 
plus the diversion of tourist travel from 
Europe, has poured new blood into the 
islands’ economic life, and their location in 
the Caribbean makes them a bastion in 
defense of the Panama Canal, buttressing 
the projected hemispheric naval bases. 

A survey by Newsweek indicates that 
the economic condition of the islands is 
probably more hopeful than at any time 
since their purchase. For the first time, a 
shortage of labor has developed—a situa- 
tion brought about by the construction of 





*When Christopher Columbus discovered 
this cluster of islets in 1493, he dubbed them 
“St. Ursula and Her Eleven Thousand Vir- 
gins,” in memory of a Cornish princess who 
was martyred by the Huns in fourth or 
fifth century. 
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a submarine base and other defense works. 
In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, the 
rum business, operated by the Federal 
government since Repeal, expanded 100 
per cent to a total of 40,000 cases sold. 
Tourist traffic has increased from 3,000 vis- 
itors in 1984 to 11,000 in 1939 and is 
steadily on the upgrade. The standard of 
living among the natives has risen percep- 
tibly, and there is more money in circula- 
tion among all classes than at any time 
since 1931, when jurisdiction over the is- 
lands passed from the Navy to the Interior 
Department. 

Politically, the bulk of the population of 
about 26,000—90 per cent of whom are 
Negroes—is contented, and there is no 
agitation for statehood or independence as 
in Hawaii and Puerto Rico, although there 
is growing sentiment for a representative 
in Washington. American citizenship was 
conferred on resident natives in 1932 and 
universal suffrage was granted in 1936 to 
those adults able to pass a literacy test. 
The most active political force is the Pro- 
gressive Guide, a party with two dominant 
objectives: (1) extension of democratic 
rights and (2) replacement of veteran of- 
ficeholders with younger men. 

Last week, however, a shadow was cast 
across this picture when Gov. Lawrence 
W. Cramer, 42, second civil Chief Execu- 
tive of the Virgins, abruptly resigned with 
the approval of President Roosevelt amid 
reports of a feud with Interior Secretary 
Harold L. Ickes. He gave no reason for his 
step, and the Interior Department re- 
mained silent. Cramer, it was expected, 
will be succeeded by Robert Morss Lovett, 
the islands’ 69-year-old secretary, as acting 
governor, and later permanently, perhaps, 
by Rear Admiral Hayne Ellis, 63, com- 
mander of the enlarged Atlantic Squadron. 

Coincidentally, it was disclosed on Sun- 
day that the State, Justice, and Interior 
Departments were weighing a plan, ap- 
proved by the islands’ municipal govern- 
ments, to offer the Virgins as a haven for 
European refugees who are financially in- 
dependent. 
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A $124 Campaign 


As the Gillette committee last week de- 
manded that teeth be put in the Hatch 
Act limiting campaign expenditures, For- 
rest C. Donnell, Missouri’s Republican 
Governor-elect, stepped forward with a 
confession. 

In his report of personal expenses for 
the primary campaign, he had discovered 
that instead of 40 cents for messenger serv- 
ice, he had spent 50 cents, and that there 
were certain telephone calls and telegrams 
that he had forgotten. They totaled $7.93. 

In his campaign against Lawrence Mc- 
Daniel, the Democratic candidate, Don- 
nell reported that his expenses amounted 
to $124. Among other things, he spent : 
$22.90 for the services of a clipping bureau, . .. the police force in this Caribbean defense outpost 
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46 cents for typewriter repairs, 66 cents for 
“refreshments,” 16 cents for postage and 
tip, and 50 cents for “my part of a tele- 
phone call to Unionville.” 


Air Disaster No. 3 


Two major airline tragedies* cost the 
lives of 35 persons between July 1, when 
President Roosevelt put the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority under the wing of the 
Department of Commerce and scrapped 
the Air Safety Board amid a storm of 
disapproval, and Dec. 4. On that day last 
week a third accident, which raised the 
death toll to 45, brought renewed demands 
for the restoration of the CAA’s independ- 
ence and the revival of the safety setup. 

More than an hour late out of Clev>- 
land, a 12-ton, 2l-seat, twin-motore1 
United Air Lines plane crashed and burned 
within two blocks of the Chicago Munic- 
ipal Airport in a heavy fog. Wilbert J. 
Austin of Cleveland, internationally 
known engineer, was among six persons 
killed instantly. Four more died later. Six 
others were badly hurt but were expected 
to recover. 

As the CAA opened an investigation, it 
appeared probable that the disaster was 
due to a combination of bad weather 
(which caused a quarter of an inch of ice 
to form on the plane’s wings) , motor trou- 
ble, and human failure. Meanwhile, Sen. 
Bennett C. Clark of Missouri promised 
that the Senate would hold its own in- 
quiry, and Rep. Carl Hinshaw of Cali- 
fornia introduced a resolution calling for 
an investigation of all three crashes and 
their possible connection with the sub- 
ordination of the CAA. David L. Behncke, 
head of the Air Line Pilots Association, 
insisted on the re-creation of the CAA’s 


Air Safety Board. 








Bridge Crash Echo 


The $6,400,000, 2,800-foot Tacoma, 
Wash., Narrows Bridge, third longest of 
its type in the world, collapsed Nov. 7 
with a roar that rocked Puget Sound 
(Newsweek, Nov. 18). The disaster had 
an unprecedented aftermath last week 
that rocked the insurance world. 

The Merchants Fire Assurance Corp. of 
New York (assets $17,500,000) discov- 
ered that it had insured the structure for 
$800,000 on a five-year policy written 
without its knowledge or consent by its 
Seattle agent, Hallett R. French, and that 
it was liable to recompense the State of 
Washington. Walter F. Brady, vice presi- 
dent of the firm, calculated that salvage 





*A  Pennsylvania-Central Airlines plane 
crashed at Lovettsville, Va., Aug. 31, killing 
Sen. Ernest Lundeen of Minnesota and 24 
others, and a United Air Lines ship cracked up 
_ Salt Lake City Nov. 4, when ten persons 


L ee a 
New York phone-booth offices ... 
of the bridge’s remnants and operation of 
Lloyd’s disaster coverage would reduce 
its loss to $150,000. 

French was promptly arrested at his 
luxurious Seattle home on charges of grand 
larceny in that he allegedly pocketed the 
$8,000 in premiums and failed to report 
the transaction to his home office. He re- 
marked wryly to Deputy Prosecutor 
Charles C. Ralls that he “would have been 
in the clear if the bridge had stood an- 
other week” because the state considered 
the span so safe it intended to write a 
new, reduced policy. 

Meanwhile, denying there was any con- 
nection with the Tacoma crash, Robert 
Moses, chairman of New York’s Tribor- 
ough Bridge Authority, announced that 
steps would be taken to check up-and- 
down oscillation—once amounting to 
inches, but since earlier readjustments 
barely perceptible—on the Bronx-White- 
stone Bridge, similar in design to the Pacific 
Coast structure. The bridge is perfectly 
safe, he said, but steel cables will be strung 
from the 377-foot towers to the deck to act 
as tighteners and thereby relieve the minds 
of motorists. 


Week in the Nation 


Boss Governor: At Chicago, Gov. 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota, who at 
33 is the nation’s youngest Governor, was 
elected the 1941 president of the Council 
of State Governments, a cooperative serv- 
ice organization, succeeding Gov. Lloyd C. 


Stark of Missouri. 


Nicxet Nook: New Yorkers who for- 
merly kept their “offices” in their hats 
were praising the New York Telephone 
Co. for a new service consisting of an air- 
cooled phone booth equipped with execu- 
tive swivel chair, shelf desk, pad, and 
pencil, and a special operator to take their 











Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
... boast ‘personal’ service 


calls—all for the price of a 5-cent piece. 
These midget offices are available at four 
locations in Manhattan: Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, A. T. & T. Building, Grand Central 


Terminal, and Pennsylvania Station. 


Fam ArrTeRMATH: a  540-foot-round 
false ceiling beneath the dome of the Rail- 
roads Building at the New York World’s 
Fair, under which hundreds of thousands 
of visitors had strolled during the past 
two years, collapsed, hurling six workmen 
50 feet to their deaths and injuring a 
seventh during wrecking operations. 


Hatcu Weapon: Maurice M. Milligan, 
Special Assistant Attorney General, un- 
covered a “secret weapon” to deal with 
violations of the Hatch Act when he issued 
notice that individuals who spent $50 or 
more in two or more states to assist candi- 
dates in the recent election must file a 
report with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, under the terms of an 
obscure clause in the Corrupt Practices 


Act. 


Aucatraz Murper: Harry Young, a 20- 
year prisoner, fatally stabbed Rufus Mc- 
Cain, serving a 99-year term, while they 
were working in the clothing factory in 
the Federal prison at Alcatraz. The slaying, 
a strike in the laundry, and a heavy fog in 
San Francisco Bay created such tension 
that Warden James A. Johnston kept 300 
criminals locked in their cells for several 
days. 


Unmaskep Buvecoat: Thomas H. 
Sapp, 55, a veteran of the Johnson City, 
Tenn., police force, admitted that he had 
escaped in 1930 from a Texas prison camp 
where he was serving a 99-year term for 
the slaying of his wife and had masquer- 
aded as his dead brother for the past ten 
years. Married again and the father of 
three children, he was arrested on Federal 
indictments charging he had made false 
claims to the Veterans Administration and 
had used the mails to defraud in trying to 
collect his brother’s pension. 


Ortrent Rervucees: The United States 
liner Washington, fresh from its evacuation 
runs in the Atlantic, reached San Francisco 
with a capacity load of 1,342 American 
refugees from the Far East, forced home 
by the crisis in the Pacific. 
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Internal Crisis Harasses Italy 


in Wake of Military Disasters 


Nazi Diplomacy Snagged, Too; 
Anglo-German Sea War Blazes 
in Western Hemisphere Again 


The Greek victories, British naval domi- 
nance in the Mediterranean, and the rising 
pressure of the British blockade last week 
brought Italy face to face with its first 
major crisis of the war—a war it had never 
expected to fight and for which it was not 
prepared. 

The most spectacular phase of the crisis 
was caused by the Greek capture of Ar- 
gyrokastron and the retreat of the Italian 
Armies all along the front—a major mili- 
tary defeat with ominous diplomatic and 
strategic consequences for the Fascists. It 
was accompanied by the resignation of 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio and further shake- 
ups in the Italian High Command—tacit 
recognition of the seriousness of the mili- 
tary situation. 

At the same time the British carried out 
a heavy raid on Turin, aiming at the Royal 
Arsenal. In the Eastern Mediterranean, the 
Dodecanese Islands were completely iso- 
lated by the new British naval bases in 
Greece and last week were reported capable 
of holding out for only a limited time. In 
Egypt, where Marshal Graziani’s army has 
been stalled in the Western Desert for t-vo 
months, the British this week reported 
that they had “made contact” with the 
Italians on a wide front and captured 
1,000 prisoners. 

The Italian defeats in Albania con- 
tributed to an apparent postponement of 
Axis plans in the Balkans. German diplo- 
matic pressure appeared to have eased up 
considerably. Instead of threatening Yugo- 
slavia, Foreign Minister Csaky of Hungary 
was dispatched to Belgrade with the blue- 
prints of a harmless nonaggression pact. 
Rome gratefully hailed a speech by Prime 
Minister Cvetkovitch of Yugoslavia, in 
which he paid tribute to the new order 
and also proclaimed that Yugoslavia would 
go to war against any aggression. Bulgaria 
put out feelers to Turkey for some sort of 
pact by which troop concentrations on the 
Bulgarian-Turkish frontier could be re- 
duced. And there were rumors of a Nazi 
plan to ask Turkey to arbitrate the Greek- 
Italian war, with Franz von Papen, Ger- 
man Ambassador to Ankara, playing a 
leading role in the negotiations. 

While the war in the Mediterranean, 
with its tangle of diplomacy and actual 
fighting, continued, the Battle of Britain 
went on with renewed fury. German bomb- 
ers continued their concentrated night 
raids, and on Sunday they again struck at 





London, giving the capital what looked 
like the heaviest raid of the war. British 
planes, in turn, concentrated on the indus- 
trial Rhineland city of Diisseldorf and 
gave it the worst battering it has had since 
the start of the conflict. 

Another phase concerned the deadly 
German submarine attacks in the Atlantic 
approaches to the British Isles. The Nazis 
reported that the U-boats were now hunt- 
ing “in packs” with the objective of mak- 
ing mass underwater attacks. With these 
tactics, the Germans hoped to put an ad- 
ditional strain on Britain’s limited de- 
stroyer flotillas. At the beginning of this 
week, SOS’s came from ships scattered 
from Ireland to waters off Central Africa. 

An important part of the British scheme 
for combating this intensified submarine 


raider. In the course of the ensuing gun 
duel, the Nazi ship escaped, but the Car- 
narvon Castle was hit 22 times (her cap- 
tain described the damage as spectacular 
but superficial) and limped into Monte- 
video to make repairs. While steel plates— 
removed from the hulk of the German 
pocket battleship Graf Spee, which was 
scuttled last Dec. 17 in Montevideo Har- 
bor (Newsweek, Dec. 25, 1932) —were 
riveted over the Carnarvon Castle’s holes, 
it was reported that H.M.S. Enterprise was 
in hot pursuit of the Nazi raider. 

In the Gulf of Mexico, just off the 
southern coast of Cuba, the British and 
Germans were engaged in another mys- 
terious sea fight. The 5,033-ton Nazi 
freighter Idarwald, which slipped out of 
Tampico Harbor two weeks ago, was re- 
ported caught by the British cruiser Dio- 
mede. After the crew had fired and aban- 
doned the ship, the British were said to 
have boarded it and put out the flames. 

In the Far East, Japan’s schemes for a 
new order received a heavy blow. Russia 
announced that it would not recognize the 





International 


The Duce dismissed Badoglio as war crisis engulfed Italy 


warfare—the Reich may have as many as 
180 U-boats in operation now—has been 
to bomb the French Atlantic ports where 
the U-boats are based. Last week more 


large-scale raids were made on Brest, Lori-' 


ent, and even on Bordeaux—one of the 
few British attacks on this Southern 
French port. 

The sea war also reached into the West- 
ern Hemisphere. In the South Atlantic, 
the 20,122-ton Carnarvon Castle—former- 
ly a luxury liner on the run from Britain 
to South Africa and now an auxiliary 
cruiser—caught an unidentified German 





Nanking regime of Wang Ching-wei, set 
up last fortnight by Tokyo as the govern- 
ment of China. Instead, Moscow reiterated 
that its policy in China was unchanged— 
which meant support of Chiang Kai-shek 
in common with the United States and 
Britain. And Tokyo continued to conduct 
its relations with the United States and 
the Dutch East Indies with circumspection. 

In French Indo-China, after a tempo- 
rary lull, the little border war with Thai- 
land flared up again. When a Thai plane 
bombed a town in Indo-China, the French 
immediately retaliated by a raid on a 
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town in Thailand. And tension increased 
between French authorities and the oc- 
cupying Japanese forces in the north, fol- 
lowing a clash over the arrest of a French 
woman. 


Significance 


The defeat in Albania, and the miscal- 
culations that brought it about, formed 
the direct cause of the crisis in Italy. But 
the underlying reason was due to a more 
fundamental miscalculation — the theory 
that when Italy entered the war last 
June, it was joining only in the last 
stages. None knew better than the Duce 
and his advisers that Italy could not stand 
up under a long war. Count Ciano had 
told Hitler as much in August 1939, and 
later the Foreign Minister publicly ad- 
mitted his country couldn’t be prepared 
for three years. 

It was this fact that was behind the 
crisis in Italy last week—the case of an 
inherently weak industrial nation, slowly 
running down under the demands of mod- 
ern war and the pressure of blockade. 

Because Italy raises much of the food 
needed for its own simple diet, the stresses 
were not as obvious as they would be in a 
country like Britain. There is no acute 
food shortage, for example, and rationing 
is not as strict as it is in the Reich, al- 
though prices have risen 40 per cent since 
the start of the war. But reserves of the 
raw materials for Italy’s industrial ma- 
chine have been rapidly depleted. 





It is estimated that textile mills will be 
forced largely to suspend production after 
this month. All coal must now be im- 
ported from Germany by train—a great 
strain on the already overburdened rail 
system of the Reich. Iron must be im- 
ported in the same cumbersome way. 
Rubber and jute supplies have been com- 
pletely cut off. 

This has hit the vital war industries 
hard. For example, Italy possesses some 
60 aircraft plants, employing 60,000 to 
100,000 men, and at one time their 
monthly output was estimated as high as 
800 planes. German sources now put 
monthly Italian production at 250—and 
many of these craft are largely of wood 
construction because of the scarcity of 
mineral ores. 

But Italy’s greatest war deficiency has 
been in oil. First, the British blockade cut 
off all shipments from Asia and the Amer- 
icas. Then when Greece was dragged into 
the war, Italian supplies from Rumania— 
an important source—were stopped when 
the British closed the Aegean to tankers. 
Now it is estimated that Italy receives by 
rail only 30,000 tons of oil a month—and 
needs 200,000. And the conquests of the 
Greeks in Albania have brought them to 
the edge of its Italian-owned oil fields, 
with their annual production of less than 
100,000 tons. 

This industrial weakness has been ac- 
companied by Italy’s strategical weakness 
in the entire Mediterranean area. The ill- 





Ribbentrop and Molotoff: the hands spoke but promised nothing 





fated attack on Greece was partly an at- 
tempt to strengthen this. Instead, it put 
the Italian colonial armies in an even more 
precarious position than before. 

In Libya, Marshal Graziani and his 250,- 
000 troops have been practically cut off 
from vital supplies from the home country 
because new bases on Crete enable the 
British Fleet to patrol the Central Medi- 
terranean as they were never able to do 
from Alexandria. This week’s battles in 
Egypt show that the British now feel 
strong enough even to attempt offensives 
against Graziani. In Ethiopia, the Fascist 
forces have not moved for months because 
of lack of supplies that can only be brought 
through the Suez Canal. And the Dodeca- 
nese Islands, lacking sufficient food, have 
been isolated by an airtight blockade. 

Relief from its industrial and strategic 
position can only come to Italy by Ger- 
man action. But three factors work against 
this. The first is the Duce’s fear that it 
would mean complete subservience to 
Germany and constitute a blow to Italian 
morale. The second is that the Germans 
themselves have no disposition even to 
sympathize with the Fascists’ plight in 
Greece and have given them a minimum 
of economic aid—a policy that might 
gradually reduce Italy to the status of 
Hungary in the Axis. 

The third factor is the diplomatic situa- 
tion in the Balkans. There, the relations 
between Yugoslavia, Greece, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey are such that any new war move 
would involve them all in conflict. And 
so far the Reich’s policy of keeping peace 
in this vital raw-materials area has taken 
precedence over any Axis obligation to 
aid Italy. 

The Greek victories and Italy’s weak- 
ness have also acted to strengthen the 
hand of Russia in dealing with Germany. 
It was candidly admitted in Rome last 
week that Hitler received no promises from 
Molotoff during the Soviet Premier’s visit 
to Berlin last month. And as a corollary 
to this, the Soviet has also taken a firmer 
stand with Japan as shown in.its brusque 
refusal to recognize Wang Ching-wei’s 
government. 





The Pope’s Plea 


A fortnight ago Prime Minister Church- 
ill rejected the suggestion of a Labor M.P. 
that he ask the Vatican or a neutral coun- 
try to negotiate a 48-hour Christmas truce. 
In spite of this, Pope Pius himself last 
week urged the belligerents to stop fighting 
over Christmas—either spontaneously or 
by mutual agreement. The Pontiff made 
his appeal in a letter to bishops giving per- 
mission for the usual Christmas Eve mid- 
night masses to be held before dark in 
countries having wartime blackouts. 

The Pope’s plea for a Christmas truce 
was officially ignored. But it was said un- 
officially in London that the Prime Min- 
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ister’s refusal still stood, while Berlin re- 
fused to commit itself. And in Rome the 
important newspaper I] Messaggero de- 
clared that war did not “indulge in truces 
or slowdowns.” However, even if Fascist 
Italy had endorsed the idea, it would not 
affect the war with Greece. The Greeks, as 
members of the Orthodox Church, cele- 
brate Christmas twelve days later. 


7,421 Tons of Bombs 


Nazis Add up Loads of Death 
Dumped on Britain in a Month 


The official German news agency, DNB, 
last week gave a detailed analysis of the 
strength of German raids on British cities 
during November. The total amount of 
bombs dropped added up to 7,421 tons 
(there were only 40 tons dropped on 
Britain during the entire World War). 

This total was broken down to show the 
chief German targets: London got about 
half the November bombs: 3,505 tons; 
Birmingham was second: 907; then South- 
ampton: 623; Coventry: 607 (553 of them 
in a single attack) ; Liverpool: 413; Bristol: 
195, and Plymouth: 128. 

These figures underlined a change in 
Nazi bombing tactics. For a little more 
than two months, starting Sept. 7, the 
Germans concentrated their blows on Lon- 
don. Then on Nov. 15 the Luftwaffe staged 
its now famous night attack on Coventry, 
destroying the center of the city. A few 
nights later Birmingham, home of great 
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munitions plants, was “Coventrized,” and 
in rapid succession similar blows were 
struck at the ports of Southampton, Bris- 
tol, Plymouth, and Liverpool. In each case, 
the German plan has been to hit with full 
force at one particular city and then con- 
centrate on another center. 


Ports 

On July 26, 1933, Britain’s creaking old 
royal yacht, the Victoria and Albert, 
steamed into Southampton. On it was the 
aging King George V, wearing his Admiral 
of the Fleet’s uniform. He had come to 
dedicate the new 1,200-foot $6,250,000 
drydock named for him and built to ac- 
commodate liners as big as 100,000 tons as 
part of a $75,000,000 port-development 
program. This climaxed Southampton’s 
long history as a seaport: Richard Coeur 
de Lion and his Crusaders embarked there 
in 1189; transports have sailed with troops 
for the Crimean, Boer, and World Wars, 
and it was the principal British port for 
transatlantic liners. Southampton has never 
been one of the great British shipbuilding 
centers, but lately it has developed avia- 
tion industries, including the Vickers-Arm- 
strong Supermarine Works, the main fac- 
tory making the RAF’s Spitfire fighters— 
and the chief reason for the Luftwaffe at- 
tack. 

Last week Britain’s present King also 
visited Southampton—also dressed as an 
Admiral. But this George walked through 
a scene that looked like the end of the old 
seaport. The center of town had been laid 
waste after two successive nights of raid- 
ing. The new Civic Center was hit and 
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had to be evacuated; old High Street was 
choked with debris and lined with rubble 
heaps of the burnt-out shells of buildings 
—hardly a structure in the main part of 
town escaped. Southampton is about the 
size of Coventry and seemed as badly dam- 
aged, although early casualty estimates 
were smaller, with some 370 dead and 
wounded. And, as the King rode through 
the ruined streets, anti-aircraft shells 
burst around a German plane overhead. 

The same day, George also went to 
Portsmouth, 25 miles to the east, Britain’s 
chief naval base since Henry VIII's reign. 
With dockyards covering 300 acres, Ports- 
mouth is the home of Nelson’s flagship, 
H.M.S. Victory, and the George Hotel 
where the Admiral spent his last night in 
England before sailing for Trafalgar. 
There, the King inspected some of the 
American destroyers exchanged for British 
bases and talked with their crews. That 
night the Nazi bombers came to Ports- 
mouth and in a short, fierce raid smashed 
the center of the town. 

Another royal visit at another port also 
was followed by bombing. On Dec. 1 Queen 
Mary and the Princess Royal went to 
Bristol, in Southwest England, which had 
been heavily attacked the week before. 
That night and the next it was badly 
bombed again and much of the old town 
with its narrow, twisting streets and cen- 
turies-old landmarks was blasted and 
burnt—all that was left of the fourteenth- 
century temple chuch was its leaning 
tower. But Bristol qualified as a target for 
the same reasons that Southampton did. 
It is one of the chief British ports, has vast 
oil storage facilities, and, like Southamp- 
ton, is a big aircraft production city. In its 
suburb of Filton is the Bristol Aeroplane 
plant, largest in the empire, where 20,000 
men and women work day and night turn- 
ing out Bristol Blenheim bombers and 
Bristol Pegasus engines—also manufac- 
tured in Italy under license. 

The British censors continued to pass 
only news of nonmilitary damage—hits 
were reported scored on the Greenwich 
Observatory outside London and on Holy- 
rood House palace at Edinburgh—but it 
was said that Southampton’s war indus- 
tries had suffered less than 5 per cent plant 
destruction. 


Reply 

British leaders have recently warned the 
public that no means of combating the 
night raiders may be expected for months 
—that Britain would have to grin and bear 
it. Last week, however, the fury of the 
Nazi air assault caused the RAF to halt 
its own carefully worked out plan for raid- 
ing German industrial objectives and con- 
centrate on the airports from which the 
Luftwaffe launches its attacks on Britain. 

For more than eight hours on the night 
of Dec. 6, the British bombers blasted 
away at ten air bases in France, one in 
Belgium and four in Holland. The pilots 
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reported they had destroyed planes on the 
ground and damaged runways, hangars, 
and fuel dumps. At once-fashionable Le 
Touquet in France, they dropped to 500 
feet to rake the airport with machine guns. 

Whether or not the British attacks were 
responsible or whether bad weather and 
sodden fields kept the Germans grounded, 
that night and the next the Nazi raids 
slackened. London had its longest “all 
clear” period in three months: for more 
than 30 hours no bombers flew over the 
capital. 

Then, as soon as dusk fell on Sunday 
night, the whir of Nazi bombers sounded 
over the capital. For more than twelve 
hours they kept coming—sometimes drop- 
ing flares, sometimes hundreds of incen- 
diaries, and then the huge high-explosive 
bombs. It was the heaviest attack since 
the great onslaughts of last September and, 
according to some accounts, the biggest 
raid of the entire war. 

No fewer than nine hospitals were 
struck, and property was battered in all 
districts. The offices of the National Broad- 
casting Company were damaged and those 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
wrecked. Fred Bates, NBC commentator, 
suffered cuts and bruises. The Germans 
boasted that they had dropped a record 
number of bombs for a single raid—700 
tons of high explosives and 100 tons of in- 
cendiaries (1,000 incendiaries to the ton). 


Newsweek map—Manning 


The Greeks drove ahead on all fronts as of noon Dec. 9 


Argyrokastron 


New Glory for Greece Brings 


Shake-ups in Italian Command 


Last Sunday night Athens resembled 
Times Square on New Year’s Eve—only 
without lights. The blackout had descend- 
ed on the Greek capital as usual with the 
dusk. But along with it had come the news 
that Argyrokastron (pronounced Ar-ye-ré- 
kas-tron) had fallen to the advancing 
Greek Armies. Crowds swirled through 
the darkened streets of the capital and 
gathered in Constitution Square, cheering 
and yelling, in a celebration that dwarfed 
that which followed the capture of Koritza, 
just three weeks ago. (The Greeks have 
historical claims on both cities.) 

Church bells throughout the city pealed. 
King George was called to the balcony of 
his palace time and again. So were mem- 
bers of the British military mission. And 
the mixed forces of British, South Africans, 
Australians, and New Zealanders that have 
been sent to Greece in support of the RAF 
were toasted in every café in resinous 
Greek brandy. 

The victory was preceded by a week of 
steady advances on all fronts. Just two 
days previously Porto Edda had fallen and 
the formal entrance was made by a column 
of captured Italian tanks, flying the blue 
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and white Greek flag. Although the Greeks 
with their customary thoroughness had 
previously taken all the heights surround- 
ing Argyrokastron, the actual capture re- 
sulted in a spectacular, hand-to-hand battle 
as the Evzone mountain troops over- 
whelmed a rear guard detachment of 
Italians. 

On the northern front beyond Pogradec 
the Greeks also pushed their way across 
the Central Albanian mountain ranges to 
the village of Gjinar, only 8 miles from 
Elbasan, the chief Italian base in all Al- 
bania and headquarters of the General 
Staff. Correspondents watched these troops 
slog forward along the muddy, slippery 
trails and were amazed to hear them sing- 
ing: “It’s a Long Way to Tirana” to the 
tune of “Tipperary.” Many of them had 
served with British troops in the World 
War and had picked up the tune. 

The Greek successes apparently smashed 
the Italian plans for reinforcing their 
armies and counterattacking. To a con- 
siderable extent, however, the advance was 
due to aerial bombing by Greek and Brit- 
ish planes of Fascist bases and columns. 
In Porto Edda a destroyer was sunk in the 
harbor attempting to evacuate troops, and 
extremely heavy attacks were made on 
Durazzo and Valona—where the quays 
were reported crowded with wounded. Evi- 
dence of the difficulty the Italians were en- 
countering in using the Albanian ports ap- 
peared in the fact that many reinforce- 
ments arrived by plane. 

The Greek advance placed the entire 
Italian position in Southern Albania in 
danger (see War Week, this page). If forced 
to fall back to the Shkumbi River, the 
Fascists would lose Valona, the best port in 
Albania, and the heavily fortified island 
of Saseno—which guards the entrance to 
the Adriatic—would be isolated. In addi- 
tion, the Albanian oil fields lie in the south- 
ern half of the country, while Valona is 
the terminus of a 47-mile pipeline from the 
Devoli River Valley. 

Crisis 

In Italy the debacle in Albania brought 
about a sensational announcement on Dec. 
6 that Marshal Pietro Badoglio had re- 
signed as Chief of the General Staff at his 
own request and would be replaced by Gen. 
Ugo Cavallero, former Under-Secretary of 
War, organizer of the Black Shirt Militia, 
an ardent Fascist, and a close friend of 
Mussolini. 

For the Italian people this came as a 
greater shock than the Albanian defeats. 
Badoglio has occupied somewhat the same 
position that Marshal Foch had in France 
after the World War. He is Italy’s great 
modern soldier. As a young man he fought 
in the first Italian war with Ethiopia and 
in the 1911 war with Turkey. In the 
World War he was primarily responsible 
for rallying the Italian Army after Capo- 
retto and changing that defeat into the vic- 
tory of Vittorio Veneto. And in 1936 he 
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Catastrophe in Albania 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


ys failure of the Italians’ at- 
tempt to invade Greece, along with the 
full retreat of their army, is fast de- 
veloping into a battle for Albania by 
the Greeks and a battle for self-preser- 
vation by the Italians. 

The military position of the Fascists 
at the start of this week was precarious 
and threatened a loss of prestige greater 
than that suffered at Adowa, Capo- 
retto, or Guadalajara. At Adowa in 
1896, although casualties totaled about 
10,000 men, the army later reformed 
and the Ethiopians had to pull back. At 
Caporetto in 1917, the Italians faced 
German shock divisions and, while the 
losses ran to some 300,000, the retreat 
was halted and a year later the Aus- 
trians were defeated in the battle of 
Vittorio Veneto. At Guadalajara in 
1937, the action was minor owing to the 
weakness of the pursuing Spanish 
Republican forces, but the Italians suf- 
fered loss of prestige. 

But here in Albania, against a tiny 
foe, modern Italy seems about to suffer, 
in prestige at least, its worst military 
disaster. Such appraisal at this time 
seems warranted, as Italy, regardless of 
any military comeback staged in the 
future, has failed disastrously in the 
plan to invade Greece. 

But the Italian effort is not a mere 
failure; it is already a major disaster 
involving great losses in men and ma- 
terial, with indications of a catastrophic 
blow to the arms as well as the prestige 
of Fascist Italy. 


Reference to the map on page 24 
will show the dangerous position in 
which the Italian Army was placed at 
the beginning of this week as a result of 
its defeats and the rapid pursuit of the 
Greeks. The fall of Porto Edda and 
Argyrokastron forced a retreat via Pa- 
lermo and Tepeleni destined eventually 
to follow through the bottleneck at 
Valona. Similarly, the Berat-Elbasan 
road will become the bottleneck route 
of escape for the troops from the Pre- 
meti-Moskhopolis front. 

’ However, in addition to the Greek 
drives forcing local retreats along the 
entire front, the major Greek offensive 
is being conducted by the troops that 
were assigned the Koritza area. The 
main body of the force that took 


Koritza and Pogradec has advanced to 
the Valley of the Shkumbi, while its 
left flank column captured Moskhopolis 
in its push down the Valley of the 
Devoli. This two-pronged drive di- 
rected upon Elbasan (geographical cen- 
ter of Albania) is of far-reaching im- 
port and, if successful, would turn the 
left flank of the Italian position along 
the Shkumbi. And, if this movement 
should be pressed rapidly westward to 
the coast, it would cut Albania in twain 
and threaten the pocketing of the entire 
Fascist army of invasion. 

The Italian dispositions for delaying 
the Greek advance in Southern Albania, 
although forced upon the High Com- 
mand, were conspicuously faulty stra- 
tegically. The five main positions, Porto 
Edda, Argyrokastron, Premeti, Mos- 
khopolis, and on the Shkumbi, were 
disconnected and beyond supporting 
distance of each other. 

This would be permissible in com- 
partmentation of the terrain found in 
mountain warfare if the forces were 
self-contained and in lateral liaison with 
adjoining columns. But these conditions 
did not exist, and danger from enemy 
encirclement was thus enhanced. 

Besides, the battle-front positions of 
the Italians were faulty as concerns 
lines of communication and retirement. 
These vital lines incline westward in- 
stead of northward, creating conditions 
which have allowed the Greeks to make 
local encirclements. And, in this general 
respect, the entire Italian line, running 
north and south, has permitted the 
major encircling movement of the 
Greeks now in progress around the 
Italian left flank in the Shkumbi Valley. 


In any event, the Italians have a 
difficult task, although the occupation 
of such a position along the north bank 
of the Shkumbi would be ideal from 
both a strategical and a tactical view- 
point, particularly as it has a limited 
frontage, half of which is faced with 
the marsh and open country of the 
coastal lowlands. The position also has 
the advantage of running east and west, 
with the right flank resting on the sea 
and the left flank on the Yugoslavian 
border; besides, its lines of communica- 
tion, supply, and retirement run di- 
rectly to the rear. 
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The Problem of Food and the Blockade 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The power of blockade is vested 
in any nation which, aided by air 
strength, attains control of the sea. Its 
purpose is to help win the war. The 
method of operation cannot be the 
quick blitzkrieg military effort but 
must be the slower process of attrition, 
aimed at stopping supplies from reach- 
ing an enemy. It takes time to accom- 
plish the purpose. In the American 
Civil War, and in the World War, it 
took four years for a blockade to be- 
come decisive. 

The cumulative effects of blockade, 
resulting in a depletion of essentials, 
are felt most severely in that war factor 
called morale. The potency of morale in 
influencing the outcome of war is out- 
lined in Hitler’s “Mein Kampf,” which 
states the familiar argument that the 
last war was not lost on the German 
front but at the rear. 

A more immediate object lesson can 
be found in the present war, where by 
subversive methods in the rear, di- 
rected at morale, the Nazis hamstrung 
the military defense efforts of every 
country they overcame. Contrariwise, 
Britain is a shining example of high 
morale, born when the Nazis failed to 
batter down, by air and sea, the front 
door—the back door being barred by 
British naval power. 

The most effective instrument in 
waging such a war of attrition by block- 
ade against Nazi power lies in Britain’s 
control of the sea. But the great power 
this exerts may be a source of weak- 
ness ultimately, if unwise procedure 
guides the conduct of the blockade. It 
is not enough to bolster British morale 
and beat down that of the Nazis. 
Another objective must be to sustain 
the lives and build up the morale of 
those peoples who, fighting against to- 
talitarian rule, were overcome and soon 
may be in dire need unless assistance is 
furnished them. 

To keep morale alive in these peoples 
requires more than the preachments 
of ideology or the example of valor. 
They must be fed, or eventually, in 
addition to hating the Nazis, they will 
also hate the British, whose blockade 
will prevent even the minimum neces- 
sary to sustain life from reaching them. 
It is useless to expect the Nazis, them- 
selves the sufferers of blockade, to de- 
plete their own stores. Nazi strategists 
need only sit tight and wait for an 


inflexible blockade system to help de- 
feat itself. 

A foretaste of what might happen is 
furnished in the reported incident of 
a group of Norwegian sailors, who, hav- 
ing completed one voyage carrying sup- 
plies to Britain, refused to sail again. 
They had no liking for this work at a 
time when Norway’s ships were not 
allowed to carry food to their own 
countrymen. 


A wise sea strategy envisages the 
possibilities of the morrow as well as 
the problems of today. Certainly, one 
British objective should be, if it ever 
becomes possible to take the offensive, 
to drive the Nazis out of their strong- 
holds in the Channel ports, for it is 
from these ports that originate many 
of the devastating raids against Britain 
and its sea-borne commerce. But a 
blockade policy which helps to weaken 
Holland and Belgium does not fit with 
an offensive of this character. 

It would be unsound naval practice 
to relax the blockade in any respect if 
it worked injury to Britain. It has been 


reported recently that the Red Cross 


has asked that the blockade be relaxed 
sufficiently for $1,000,000 worth of its 
supplies to pass into France. There is 
also another plan, widely discussed, the 
purpose of which is to furnish food to 
the five little countries, Finland, Nor- 
way, Holland, Belgium, and Central 
Poland. This requires cooperation from 
Britain and Germany. However, a sim- 
ilar plan was in operation during the 
last war and worked successfully. Nei- 
ther the Red Cross nor the Hoover 
scheme (properly managed and op- 
erated) would defeat the real purpose 
of blockade, and the effect on the 
many millions in this country who have 
relatives in Europe might be of positive 
advantage to Britain. 

That Britain is not adamant in up- 
holding’ the inflexibility of blockade, 
when an immediate advantage is in 
sight, is shown in the relaxing of pres- 
sure on Spain, to forestall its coopera- 
tion with the Nazis. This incident, how- 
ever, gives no proof that, sound as the 
blockade strategy is when immediate 
gains can accrue, Britain fully appre- 
ciates the fact that a war of attrition 
is a war of morale, and that it is neces- 
sary to keep one’s friends as well as to 
harass one’s enemy. 
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organized Italy’s bungled campaign in 
Ethiopia and won a brilliant triumph. 

He has never been particularly popular 
in the army—but respect for him has been 
boundless. A taciturn, conservative man, 
he came from a middle-class Piedmontese 
family and his greatest loyalty has always 
been to the House of Savoy—originally the 
ruling family of Piedmont. In 1922 he of- 
fered to smash Mussolini’s March on Rome 
if King Victor Emmanuel so ordered. He 
didn’t join the Fascist party until 1936, re- 
fused to command the Black Shirts in 
Spain, and still shakes hands instead of 
giving the Fascist salute. 

These characteristics kept Badoglio out 
of step with the Duce and the Fascists— 
particularly on the question of Italy’s en- 
trance into a war for which Foreign Minis- 
ter Ciano had frankly admitted it was not 
prepared. He has also balked at taking 
orders from the German High Command. 
And Mussolini’s invasion of Greece, on the 
chance that there would be no resistance, 
apparently proved to be the last straw. 

Badoglio’s resignation was the signal for 
other sweeping changes. Gen. Cesare de 
Vecchi, Governor of the Dodecanese Is- 
lands and one of the four men who led the 
March on Rome, was replaced by Gen. 
Ettore Bastico, commander of Italian de- 
tachments in the Spanish war. And Ad- 
miral Domenico Cavagnari resigned as 
Chief of the Naval Staff, his job being 
given to Admiral Arturo Riccardi—a 
theorist who has preached that a navy’s 
power can be greatly increased by air- 
craft. 





Japanese Puzzle 


The mysterious gyrations of Japanese 
foreign policy are largely explained by the 
delicate balance between the extremist an 
moderate factions in the government. Since 
the extremists are in the ascendancy, their 
demands are met by spectacular moves 
such as the signing of the alliance with 
Germany and Italy. Then, to satisfy the 
moderates, such policies are carefully 
hedged around with qualifications. Last 
week provided three examples of this in- 
ternational fence sitting. 

First, Kenkichi Yoshizawa was appoint- 
ed as a new trade envoy to the Dutch East 
Indies. Yoshizawa was former Japanese 
Ambassador to Paris and has never con- 
cealed the fact that he is pro-French, pro- 
British, and a liberal in politics. He has 
been in retirement for years, and his new 
appointment represented a piece of pure 
conciliation on the part of the Japanese— 
particularly when taken in conjunction 
with demands by the extremist press that 
the Dutch East Indies be taken over by 
force. 

But at the same time the government 
named Kumataro Honda as Ambassador 
to the newly recognized puppet China of 
Wang Ching-wei. A former Ambassador to 
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Germany, Honda is enthusiastically pro- 
Axis. Last September he predicted that 
Britain would fall within a month and 
openly advocated a settling of accounts 
with the United States by means of force 
if necessary. His appointment might have 
been especially designed to make any set- 
tlement of British, American, and Japa- 
nese conflicts in China impossible. 

To top off these contradictory lines of 
policy, Foreign Minister Matsuoka gave 
an interview to foreign correspondents in 
Tokyo on Monday. First, he admitted that 
the pact with the Axis obliged Japan to 
declare war on the United States if it 
joined in the struggle against Germany and 
Italy. Then he carefully pointed out that 
this would not be automatic. On the con- 
trary, he said, the three powers would first 
have to analyze the situation independent- 
ly, then exchange views and determine if 
the United States was the “aggressor.” 
Only in that case would Japan be obligated 
to enter the war. 


Clouds Over Chile 


A Political Crisis Threatens 
‘the Yankees of South America’ 





From Mitchel Field, L.I., last Saturday 
one of the Army’s huge B-17A Flying 
Fortresses took off. It carried no bombs. 
Inside, there were only the crew and a sick 
woman and her husband—Sefiora Carlos 
Davila and the former President of Chile. 
When doctors had advised that Sejiora 
Davila, ill for many months, would recu- 
perate more quickly in her native Chile, 
President Roosevelt had ordered the 
bomber to fly her down. 

The incident in itself was unimportant. 
But it symbolized the growing ties of the 
United States with one of the most impor- 
tant countries, economically and strategi- 
cally, of South America—and at a time 
when all signs indicated that Chile was 
facing a political crisis. 

Because of their vigor and shrewd com- 
mercial sense, the people of Chile have 
been dubbed “the Yankees of South Amer- 
ica.” Self-reliance came to them early. Un- 
like the conquistadores in other parts of 
the continent, the Spanish pioneers un- 
der Pedro de Valdivia, who founded the 
Chilean colony in 1541, found no easy 
loot, no masses of natives to enslave. In- 
stead, they faced a long fight with the 
warlike Araucanian Indians. The result 
was the tough and energetic Chilean char- 
acter—as displayed in the struggle to 
throw off the Spanish yoke (1810-18) and 
the War of the Pacific in which Chile de- 
feated Bolivia and Peru and seized the 
valuable sodium nitrate areas of Anto- 
fagasta, Tarapaca, Arica, and Tacna.* 





*As the result of United States mediation, 
acna was returned to Peru in 1929. 





Nitrates first brought wealth and indus- 
trial development to Chile. Early in the 
1800s, capitalists began to exploit the 
bleak, rainless deserts of the north, con- 
taining the world’s chief deposits of sodium 
nitrate, today a source of not only ferti- 
lizer but nitrogen for the manufacture of 
TNT, cordite, amatol, and other war ex- 
plosives. Exports to Europe began in 1830, 
and at one time 73 per cent of the world’s 
supply of these essentials was mined in 
Chile. 

The nitrate monopoly turned into dan- 
gerous bonanza that prevented the devel- 
opment of a sounder, more diversified 
economy in Chile—a country only 100 
miles wide, on the average, but more than 
2,600 miles long, with a terrain varying 
from a tropical desert in the north, through 
fertile agricultural lands in the central 
regions, to the Norwegian-like fjords and 
timber regions of the south. Agriculture 
flourished, and rice, sugar, and wine be- 
came important exports. Nevertheless, the 
mineral wealth—copper (Chile is the 
world’s second largest producer) , iron, sil- 
ver, manganese, and molybdenum as well 
as nitrates—formed the basis of Chile’s 
economy. 

In some years this harvest of minerals 
brought in $25,000,000 and paid 68 per 
cent of the government’s expenses. At An- 
tofagasta and Iquique substantial cities 
grew in the arid desert. In Santiago, the 
capital, modern skyscrapers rose above 
patioed Spanish buildings. A little Monte 
Carlo was constructed on the seashore at 
Vifia del Mar, with a casino and race 
tracks. And Chile rivaled the United 
States as a racial melting pot with the 
Spanish, the mestizos (mixed Spanish and 
Indian), and infiltrations from Northern 
Europe (O’Higgins, Prat, Cochrane, 
Grove, and Ross are outstanding names 
in Chilean history) . 

The development of synthetic nitrates 
in the United States and Europe hit the 


Chilean monopoly a mortal blow. Then 
came the world depression. By 1932 the 
country had lost 85 per cent of its foreign 
trade, and its debt—the highest in the 
world per capita—stood at around $570,- 
000,000. With one-sixth of the population 
unemployed, misery and unrest caused a 
succession of upheavals in the govern- 
ment. ‘The conservative regime of Artur 
Montero was overthrown in June 1932 in 
a coup staged by Carlos Davila—Sejfiora 
Davila’s husband—and Col. Marmaduke 
Grove, one of Chile’s most picturesque po- 
litical figures. The two aimed at creating 
a “progressive state socialism.” Soon after, 
Davila, provisional President, fearing 
Grove’s extremist policies, exiled him to 
Easter Island, 2,000 miles out in the Pa- 
cific. Then in Sept. 1932, Davila was 
overthrown by a military coup headed by 
Gen. Bartolomé Blanche, and one month 
later, Arturo Alessandri was elected Pres- 
ident. 

He lasted six years—but they were six 
years of rising agitation by labor unions 
and leftists. In 1938 this produced the 
election of Pedro Aguirre Cerda who head- 
ed a Popular Front of Radicals, Socialists, 
and Communists and whose program was 
acclaimed in Chilean newspapers as “an- 
other New Deal.” Lacking control of Con- 
gress, the new administration has had its 
hands full, for the Liberals and Conserva- 
tives have maintained a bitter opposition 
(Newsweek, Dec. 2). 

Last week brought a new problem for 
the 61-year-old President. The Chamber 
of Deputies, taking only four minutes to 
vote, passed a bill that would outlaw the 
Communist party in Chile. To become a 
law, the measure must be passed by the 
Senate and signed by Aguirre Cerda. 
The Communists immediately threatened 
“bloody revolution” if the measures to 
outlaw them were put into effect. 

That the Communist issue would pre- 
cipitate a crisis in the Popular Front has 





President Aguirre Cerda faces Communist trouble in Chile 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 

Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncondi- 
tionally. 

Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo-Fin- 
nish war. 

1940 

April 9-May 2—Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. Allies withdraw 
after unsuccessful intervention. 

May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 17—Marshal Pétain becomes Pre- 
mier and asks Germany for an armistice. 

June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 

June 24—French delegates 
Italy’s armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19—Italians complete their con- 
quest of British Somaliland. 

Sept. 14—Italians invade Egypt. 

Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alli- 
ance. 

Oct. 11—German armed forces occupy 
strategic points in Rumania. 

Oct. 24—Hitler, after conferences with 
Laval and Franco, meets Pétain in oc- 
cupied France. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Nov. 12-14—Soviet Premier Molotoff 
maps Bolshevik-Nazi relations with Hit- 
ler in Berlin. 

Nov. 13—British smash Italian Fleet 
at Taranto. 

Nov. 14—Coventry bombed in the 
war’s most destructive attack on a 
British city. 

Nov. 20—Hungary joins Axis. 

Nov. 22—Greeks capture Koritza. 

Nov. 23—Rumania joins Axis alliance. 

Nov. 24—Slovakia joins Axis alliance. 

Nov. 27—64 prominent Rumanians 
murdered by Iron Guard. 

Dec. 5-8—Greeks capture Porto Edda 
and Argyrokastron from _ retreating 
Italians. 

Dec. 6—Badoglio replaced as Chief 
of Staff in wide shake-up of Italian 
Army and Navy. 
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Nazi leaflets over Britain 


been predicted ever since the party helped 
to elect Aguirre Cerda. Not only have the 
Reds aggravated tension within the gov- 
ernment but their agitation against the 
United States and Britain has hampered 
Chile’s cooperation in hemisphere defense 
plans. For example, they have opposed 
moves for United States warships to use 
Chilean bases. Also suspected of a Nazi 
hookup, they have become a handicap to 
the President, whose policies have never 
leaned far left. 

The Communists began their South 
American activities in 1921 by burrowing 
into Socialist groups. Little by little they 
were driven underground except in Uru- 
guay and Chile. Soon after the Popular 
Front was formed, the direction of the 
Chilean Communists was transferred from 
Moscow to New York, and it was Ameri- 
can leaders who instigated the abrupt 
about-face after the 1939 German-Rus- 
sian pact—from support of the “Good 
Neighbor” policy to a violent attack on 
“capitalist imperialism.” 

In the present situation, their power de- 
rives largely from the peculiar balance in 
the Chilean Congress. Neither rightists nor 
leftists have an absolute majority, and the 
Communists might be able to upset the 
entire Popular Front government. 





Churchill Bertillon 


When the RAF scattered propaganda 
leaflets on the Reich last winter, Nazis 
sneered—but forbade the population even 
to pick them up. Since the start of their 
blitzkrieg against Britain, however, the 
Germans have taken to leaflet warfare 
themselves—and British papers have print- 
ed the handouts. London newspapers ar- 
riving in New York last week reproduced 
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one, picturing Churchill as a gangster (see 
cut). The other side read: 

“The gangster who [sic] you see in his 
element in the picture incites you by his 
example to participate in a form of war- 
fare in which women, children, and ordi- 
nary civilians shall take leading parts. 

“This absolutely criminal form of war- 
fare, which is forbidden by the Hague 
Convention, will be punished according to 
military law. Save at least your families 
from the horrors of war!” 

To the historically minded Prime Minis- 
ter this might have brought back memo- 
ries of another occasion, 38 years ago, 
when, as a newspaper correspondent cover- 
ing the Boer War, he was taken prisoner 
and later escaped. Signs on Transvaal 
walls described him thus: 

Reward—Dead or Alive 

Englishman, 25 years old, about 5 
ft., 8 in., indifferent build, walks 
with a forward stoop, pale appear- 
ance, red-brownish hair, hardly no- 
ticeable moustache, talks through 
his nose, and cannot pronounce the 
letter “S” properly. 





A Swing to Britain 
Vichy Leaders Lose Influence 
as France Stirs With Unrest 


On Armistice Day this year any French 
observance of the occasion was strictly 
forbidden by the German authorities. But 
the steel-helmeted German sentries made 
no objection when a group of French stu- 
dents marched into the spacious Etoile— 
where Armistice Day ceremonies were for- 
merly carried out in front of the tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. After all, each stu- 
dent only bore two slender bamboo poles 
on his shoulders. 

And the sentries’ eyes clouded with hon- 
est Teutonic bewilderment when the 
French youths began pointing to the poles 
and crying “Vive, Vive!” Then bystanders 
took up the cry. Suddenly the Nazis real- 
ized that the French were cheering “deux 
gaules’—which means two poles but 
sounds exactly like the name of Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle, the leader of the Free 
France movement. The Germans swung 
into action, and riots broke out in the 
Etoile. 

After refusing to admit the story for a 
month, last week the Vichy government 
finally confessed that the riots had oc- 
curred and that four students were in- 
jured and 123 arrested. From Vichy at 
the same time came mounting unofficial 
evidence that the bamboo pole incident 
was symptomatic of growing unrest all 
through France—a France with 4,000,000 
jobless, food queues before most stores, and 
10,000 Communist agitators. Sick of cen- 
sored and doctored news, the population 
enthusiastically listens to British broad- 
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Cana duck swim! 


portant role—and new uses for it are being 
found daily. The development of AERO. 
SOL Wetting Agents is another result of 
Cyanamid’s research—the contribution 


of new chemicals that promote progress. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


If you suddenly found yourself walking 
on air you would probably be no more 
surprised than a duck that finds itself 
sinking in water. 

A duck floats easily because its feathers, 
protected by a film of oil, don’t get wet. 
Eliminate this film with a chemical known 
to industry as a wetting agent, permitting 
the water to penetrate, and down goes 
the duck. That is what is happening to 
the duck at the left. His treated feathers 
are so wet that he is soaked to the skin 
—literally water-logged ! 

Anything that can make water as wet 
as that has tremendous importance. For 
water is the most universally used of all 
industrial materials, and in most cases 
industry wants it to wet things faster— 


MOLDING 


“to get together’ quicker with other 
materials. 

AEROSOL* makes water wetter by re- 
ducing its surface tension. Developed by 
American’ Cyanamid Company, this re- 
markable chemical has turned 





water into a more efficient material 
than it has ever been before. From 
the moment it was introduced, 
AEROSOL was eagerly accepted 
by industry. Already it has found 
nearly a thousand uses—from 
speeding the penetration of dyes 
into fabrics to laying dust in coal 
mines. It is unique as an ingredient 
for household cleansing products. 
Wherever wetting is part ofa process 
AEROSOL is destined to play an im- 
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casts, although the theoretical punishment 
in the occupied territory is death and in 
the unoccupied sections jail sentences of 
six days to six months are imposed if the 
radio is played in public places or can be 
heard on the street. 

Along with this swing to Britain, the 
Vichy government itself has lost influence 
—except for Marshal Pétain. When the 
84-year-old chief of state visited the Medi- 
terranean coast last week, he received an 
ovation from the sailors of the battleship 
Strasbourg (which escaped the British 
at Oran) and from a crowd in Marseille 
that watched him clasp the flag to his 
breast on a floodlighted balecony—demon- 
strations that constituted as much of a 
personal triumph as his recent visit to 
Lyons. 

Pursuing a policy of wary cooperation 
with the Nazis, the Marshal has tried to 
balance two conflicting factions in his own 
government. One group is headed by Paul 
Vaudouin, former Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and includes Yves Bouthillier, Min- 
ister of Finance, Raphael Alibert, Minister 
of Justice, and Admiral Jean Darlan, Navy 
Minister. They are anti-British without 
being in favor of absolute cooperation with 
the Reich. The second group is that of 
Vice Premier Pierre Laval and is violently 
anti-British and willing to help the Nazis 
even to the extent of declaring war on 
Britain. This group has the backing of 
Gen. Charles Huntziger, Minister of War 
and signer of the Armistice, and was re- 
inforced last week by the arrival in Vichy 
of Pierre-Etienne Flandin, old-line ap- 
peaser, who sent Hitler a telegram of con- 
gratulation after Munich. And there were 
reports that Laval had just put over a 
deal with the Germans by which the 
French Government would be permitted 
to move to Versailles. There in Nazi-held 
territory, the aged Marshal, who is some- 


times clear and strong-willed but at others 
weak and vacillating, could be subjected to 
sharper pressure from Laval, Huntziger, 
and their German supporters. 





Harmony in Mexico 


Religious and Business Leaders 
Get in Tune With Avila Camacho 


The administration of Manuel Avila 
Camacho as Mexico’s President began 
last week under the most hopeful auspices 
of any Mexican Government in decades. 
Elected as the candidate of the Mexican 
Revolutionary party, Avila Camacho only 
seven days after the Dec. 1 inauguration 
had clinched his position by winning sup- 
port from both religious and business lead- 
ers. The defeated conservative candidate, 
Gen. Juan Andreu Almazan, who had 
threatened a revolution, was dubbed “The 
Forgotten Man” by the press. 

One of the primary causes for this har- 
mony was the increasing cooperation be- 
tween Mexico City and Washington—a 
situation epitomized by the visit of Vice 
President-elect Henry A. Wallace as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s personal representative at 
the inauguration. At a luncheon at the 
American Embassy last week, Avila Ca- 
macho underlined friendship with the Unit- 
ed States by mentioning it seven times dur- 
ing a speech lasting only a few minutes. 
He likewise reiterated his support of con- 
tinental solidarity in the form of new naval 
defense bases. 

Soon after the luncheon, government 
spokesmen indicated that Avila Camacho 
would visit the United States in order to 
discuss with President Roosevelt Mexico’s 
share in this hemisphere defense plan 
(since Mexican law forbids a President to 


King George and Queen Elizabeth use an armored car during air raids 
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leave the country during his term of of- 
fice, a special, unprecedented act of Con- 
gress would be necessary to make the visit 
possible) . 

Mexico’s foreign front was further 
strengthened during the week when For- 
eign Minister Ezequiel Padilla indicated a 
willingness to resume relations with Great 
Britain—broken at the time of the oil ex- 
propriations which included British prop- 
erty. 

The confidence inspired by Avila Ca- 
macho was reflected last week in a wave of 
optimistic business sentiment: abundant 
funds seeking investment flooded the mar- 
ket; bank deposits showed an increase of 
about 20 per cent over two months ago; 
the peso, pegged to the dollar at a ratio of 
4.85 by the Bank of Mexico, sought a 
higher level; and an influx of foreign money 
sent leading industrial shares and govern- 
ment securities to new highs. 


Sidelights of the War 


Last March the schooner Immaculate 
Conception sailed from St. Malo, France, 
for a summer’s fishing off the Newfound- 
land Banks. When the craft, which had no 
radio, returned home last week the fisher- 
men learned for the first time that France 
had given up. 


{ The British radio reported that on the 
Italian border, French troops ha‘ posted a 
warning: “Notice to the Greek Army— 
This is the French frontier.” 


§ Agitation grew in London for the RAF 
to drop a 500-pound bomb in the crater 
of Mount Vesuvius on the theory that it 
might erupt on Naples. 


¥ Queen Elizabeth announced that in or- 
der to set an example of economy, she was 
wearing her last year’s clothes. 





§ A farmer in Turin, Italy, was given six 
months in jail for hoarding. He had stored 
away: 44 gallons of oil, 700 pounds of 
spaghetti, 100 pounds of tuna, 180 
pounds of sugar, 62 pounds of coffee, 18 
pounds of salami, 13 pounds of canned 
meat, and 264 pounds of soap. 


{ For protection during sudden air raids, 
an armored car was assigned to escort King 


George and Queen Elizabeth. 


{ In London Jan Masaryk, Foreign Minis- 
ter of the exiled Czech Government, was 
asked to state his war aims. His reply: 
“I want to go home.” 


{ Maj. Helmuth Wick, 25-year-old Richt- 
hofen Squadron commander and Ger- 
many’s leading ace, who is credited with 
having shot down 56 enemy planes, was 
himself downed in a battle over the Eng- 
lish Channel on Nov. 28. In Berlin he was 
given up for lost. The RAF pilot who 
brought down Wick was later killed—by 
Wick’s best friend. 
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Defense of Hemisphere Eased 
by Action to Buttress Canal 


New Panama Locks Planned, 
Sabotage Safegu ~ds Extended; 
St. Lawrence Project Pushed 


The most important link in the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere is the Panama 
Canal. This 40-mile ditch across the Cen- 
tral American isthmus permits our one- 
ocean Navy to operate in either the At- 
lantic or Pacific on short notice without 
making a 30- to 40-day voyage around the 
tip of South America. Hence most of our 
naval and military outposts (such as Ha- 
waii and the Caribbean islands) are de- 
signed to block the way of any enemy 
bound for the Canal Zone. 

But despite this emphasis on outpost 
defense and the fact that the Zone itself 
is one of the most heavily armed strips of 
land in the world, the Army men charged 
with keeping the Canal open for business 
(or war) still lie awake nights worrying. 
They believe they could cope succéssfully 
with an air attack from either land- or sea- 
based planes. Their sleepless hours stem 
from the fear that saboteurs will plant ex- 
plosives under the dams or that ships laden 
with explosives will either sow mines in the 
locks or will be deliberately blown up 
while locking through. 

To prevent such acts from putting the 
Canal out of commission, elaborate pre- 





cautions are now being taken. The guard 
has been greatly increased, and every for- 
eign ship that now goes through the locks 
is enveloped in a rope net designed to 
catch anything that might be thrown over- 
board by subversive crew members. And, 
in some cases, the crews of vessels are re- 
placed by Canal Zone employes during 
their passage to make doubly certain no 
effort will be made to damage the Canal. 

Last week, as Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox inspected these and other 
Canal defenses, the Panama Canal Admin- 
istration took steps to make it more diffi- 
cult for an enemy to block the Canal. Un- 
der plans approved by Congress last year, 
the Administration opened bids for exca- 
vation work on a third set of locks, a half 
mile or more away from the present twin 
chambers for two-way traffic (see map). 
The project will cost $277,000,000 (the 
present Canal cost $366,650,000 when it 
was completed in 1914 and probably would 
come to double that at 1940 prices) and 
will provide a by-pass in event of damage 
to the other locks. 

This job of building what amounts vir- 
tually to a new Panama Canal will take 
about five years. The locks will be of 
bombproof construction (a military secret 
process) and will be 140 feet wide—30 feet 
wider than the present locks so as to ac- 
commodate vessels the size of the Queen 
Elizabeth, Queen Mary, and the Nor- 


[PROPOSED LOCKS 


For Lem‘sphere defense: new Panama Canal locks proposed 
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mandie, which are too large for the present 
locks. All of our warships can pass through 
existing chambers, but it is a tight squeeze 
(only 214 feet to spare) for the aircraft 
carriers, which have a beam of 10714 feet, 
The larger accommodations will permit us 
to design much larger warships if such a 
move appears feasible. Except for ships 
too large for the present locks, the Navy 
plans to use the new facilities exclusive- 
ly, thus cutting down the chances of 
sabotage. 


Seaway 

With the ball rolling on the Panama 
Canal project, the Administration turned 
its attention to another seaway project 
which has been discussed in one form or 
another since about 1835. That is the pro- 
posal to open a way for ocean vessels to 
travel to the Great Lakes by deepening the 
St. Lawrence River with dams (which also 
would be used to generate power) and en- 
large the locks and canals around such ob- 
stacles as the Niagara Falls and the St. 
Mary’s River rapids. Through A. A. Berle 
Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, at a mect- 
ing of the Great Lakes Seaway and Power 
Conference in Detroit last week, President 
Roosevelt said he would seek earliest pos- 
sible approval of this project through a 
treaty with Canada, as a defense necessity. 

By deepening the channels and locks 
from the present 14-foot limit to 27 feet at 
a cost of about $550,000,000, the project 
would make such Great Lakes ports as 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit, and Chicago 
available to ocean traffic and permit Great 
Lakes shipyards to build ocean vessels— 
thus enabling the government to move 
much of its shipbuilding to the Midwest 
region between the Appalachians and the 
Rockies, where other defense industries are 
being placed. Moreover, according to the 
President, the defense program has mace 
the extra power capacity necessary. This 
opinion, however, is disputed by utility 
men, who deny reports of the Federal 
Power Commission that a 1,500,000-kil- 
owatt deficit is in sight for 1942—they 
contend that generating plants can be built 
faster than plants that consume power. 


Significance 


Construction of a third set of locks at 
Panama is strictly a preparedness project, 
for sufficient commercial traffic to make 
such an addition to the present facilities 
necessary is not in sight for some years to 
come. But as a defense measure it is high- 
ly important because, unless facilities are 
added, the present 47 hours needed for 
passage of the Fleet from one ocean to an- 
other would be doubled by the projected 
two-ocean Navy. 

However, the decision to increase the 
Panama facilities instead of going ahead 
with plans for a canal across Nicaragua 
should not rule out the latter as a future 
possibility. For defense purposes, the Nica- 
ragua canal would give us an important 
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Wide World 


Hostess on the job at Fort Dix 


alternative route in event the Panama 
Canal is blocked. But it would cost in the 
neighborhood of $1,400,000,000 and would 
take at least twelve years to dig. 

As for the Great Lakes seaway project, 
many obstacles remain to be hurdled be- 
fore it can become an actuality. It is op- 
posed by many groups, notably power, rail, 
and Lakes shipping interests, as well as by 
seaboard cities which would lose ocean 
trade as the result of the opening of the 
Midwest. Probably a happier solution than 
the government development proposed by 
the President would be to encourage pri- 
vate capital to develop the power and con- 
struct the seaway in return—a plan that 
was seriously considered in the 1920s be- 
fore the United States and Canada were 
ready for such development. The initial 
hurdle, however, will be the toughest: 
overcoming the Congressional opposition 
that caused the Senate to turn down the 
plan in 1934, 





Borrowed Bars 


When Corp. Brady Charles saw two bars 
on the uniform of Fred Stadtlander on a 
train bound from Arlington, Va., to Pitts- 
burgh last week, he saluted as a matter 
of course even though he thought the 22- 
year-old soldier appeared rather young for 
a captain. But Pvt. W. H. Lepley, who was 
with the corporal, disdained to salute. 
“You don’t have to salute him,” said Lep- 
ley. “He enlisted with me at Pittsburgh 
four months ago.” 

The more Corporal Charles thought 
about it, the angrier he became. Finally 





he wired Pittsburgh police that a bogus 
captain was riding the train. Police took 
Private Stadtlander in tow when the train 
arrived and held him for Army authorities. 
Army men said he had borrowed a cap- 
tain’s uniform at Arlington, where he was 
stationed, to impress the folks at home. 





Return Engagement 


Having planned to send off the state’s 
first inductee with a publicized good time, 
Georgia draft officials last week went 
through with the idea in the grand manner. 
Clyde Odell Brown, 25-year-old Heard 
County farm boy, was given a tailor-made 
uniform and put up at one of Atlanta’s 
best hotels. Dined by the Governor and 
high Army officers, he danced with the 
colonel’s lady and posed for pictures with 
the lipstick of the flower of Southern 
womanhood smeared on his face. He 
loved it. 

When the ceremony was over Private 
Brown was taken to the induction center 
at Fort McPherson, where he made him- 
self right at home. Inquiring newspaper- 
men discovered why: he had just finished 
serving a two-year hitch in the infantry 
when he was drafted. Red-faced draft and 
Army officials—who had forgotten to 
check Brown’s record—thought the less 
said about it the better. Asked why he 
had kept quiet about his previous enlist- 
ment, Brown said: “Look friend, I’m right 
proud you have this interest in me, but 
about this other thing—I°d rather not 
say anything about it. Personal reasons. 


See?” 
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For Cheerful Camps 


To Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security 
Administrator, the government last week 
handed the additional job of coordinating 
“all health, medical, welfare, nutrition, 
recreation, and other related fields of ac- 
tivity affecting the national defense”— 
in other words, the immense assignment 
of safeguarding the welfare and morale of 
defense participants in all fields except the 
military branches. 

For the equally important job of main- 
taining morale in the Army itself, the gov- 
ernment continued to look to the Morale 
Division set up on July 22 under Col. 
Henry H. Pfeil. With headquarters at 
Washington, this group advises Army offi- 
cers on the best ways of keeping our sol- 
diers cheerful through provision of ade- 
quate recreation such as baseball and dra- 
matics. Now under consideration is a plan 
to place a civilian expert at the head of 
this division. 

Besides their own movie systems (sec- 
ond-run pictures, changed thrice weekly, 
at 20 cents for a single show or ten tick- 
ets for $1.40) , each of the 33 major camps 
will have a Service Club as a recreational 
center. And each camp will have one sen- 
ior and two junior hostesses. Among the 
first of these appointed were three host- 
esses engaged last week for Fort Dix, 
N.J., the senior post goimg to Mrs. Ethel 
Keech Logan of Delanco, N. J. 


§ To provide as many holiday leaves as 
possible, training for all Army units in 
service before Nov. 1 will be suspended 
from noon, Dec. 21, to reveille, Jan. 2; 
for those who started training later, it 
will be suspended from noon, Dec. 21, to 
reveille, Dec. 26, and from noon, Dec. 31, 
to reveille, Jan. 2. 





The Heat on Steel 


To supply civilian, defense, and foreign 
(chiefly British) needs, the steel industry 
must produce an estimated 78,000,000 to 
80,000,000 tons of ingots in the fiscal year 
1940-41 and, assuming the war continues, 
between 90,000,000 and 95,000,000 in 
1941-42. Against this, its present annual 
capacity is only 83,000,000 tons (some 
government experts say a million less), 
with output currently running at about 
97 per cent of capacity. 

How to meet this situation, with the 
government pressing for a 12 per cent 
increase (about 10,000,000 tons) in pro- 
duction capacity and the industry re- 
luctant to risk overexpansion, has posed 
a knotty problem. Arguments by each side 
on how to avoid a 1941-42 bottleneck find 
industry urging a slash in civilian con- 
sumption (as of autos, refrigerators) , 
while government insists on an expansion 
sufficient to take care of all needs, thereby 
keeping everyone at work and providing 








Wide World 


The Britishers reported dissatisfied with U.S. warplanes lack our latest models, such as this Lockheed P-38 


plant facilities that may be needed in war 
or peace in future years. 

Last week the government scored a major 
success for its theory when it induced 
Bethlehem Steel, second largest American 
producer, to launch an $18,000,000 expan- 
sion designed to raise its ingot capacity by 
850,000 tons, or 8 per cent, as well as to 
boost coke capacity by 800,000 tons and 
pig-iron capacity by 700,000 tons.* 

To ease Bethlehem’s fears of being left 
holding the bag for costly unusable plants 
after the emergency, the government will 
probably permit rapid writing off of the 
new facilities under the five-year amorti- 
zation plan for defense construction. And 
with similar concessions as bait, it hopes 
that other steel concerns will quickly fol- 
low Bethlehem’s example. 





The Army’s Planes 


New Ships Called Good as Any: 
British Criticism Based on Old 


One of the sharpest critics of American 
warplanes had been The Aeroplane, Brit- 
ish aviation weekly. As recently as Oct. 
18, this magazine stated that while Ameri- 
cans had always built first-class flying ma- 
chines they had also “always built third- 
class fighting machines,” and it added 
that until very recently Americans had 
“no conception of the armament or equip- 
ment” needed in modern military craft. 

Criticism in similar vein came last week 
from an unofficial American observer, 
Ralph Ingersoll, editor of PM, New York 
City daily, who recently visited England. 
He stressed the fact that chiefly because 
of fire-power deficiencies, American fight- 
ers which had been sent to England did 
not belong in the same air with Germany’s 
Messerschmitt 110 or 109. 





*United States Steel, No. 1 producer, an- 
nounced on Nov. 13 that its subsidiary, the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., would 
boost ingot capacity by 400,000 tons. 


This brought a reply on Dec. 7 from 
Maj. Gen. Barton K. Yount, Air Corps 
observer who recently returned from a 
five-week trip to England. Declaring that 
such criticisms were ill-founded, General 
Yount asserted that, as a result of action 
begun last February to correct armament 
and other deficiencies that became appar- 
ent in combat, our new planes would be 
“the equal . . . of the best airplanes any- 
where in the world.” 


Significance 


Criticism of American warplanes seems 
premature since no first-line American 
fighting planes have yet seen combat in 
England. The only pursuit craft available 
to the British so far, aside from long-out- 
moded models such as the Curtiss P-36, 
have been old-type Brewsters (originally 
ordered by Finland) and Grummans, 
which they have used chiefly as advanced 
trainers or against Italian planes in the 
Middle East. On the other hand, several 
American bombers, notably the Lockheed 
Hudsons, are in use against the Nazis. 

Only in the past few weeks have the 
British received the first batch of a really 
first-line American fighter—the well-armed 
Curtiss P-40 (its actual gun power is se- 
cret), powered by a single 1,000-horse- 
power Allison liquid-cooled motor and 
capable of speeds comparable to the Spit- 
fire’s 367 miles an hour. They are still 
awaiting delivery of the new Lockheed 
P-38 interceptor (two Allison motors), 
reputedly armed with one 23-millimeter 
cannon and four machine guns—two .50 
and two .30 caliber—and credited with a 
speed of about 400 miles an hour, and the 
equally speedy Bell Airacobra, armed 
with one 20-millimeter cannon and two 
heavy and four light machine guns. 

Meanwhile, the War Department is 
planning still more powerful armament 
for our fighters—planes with three fast- 
firing cannon (a 20-millimeter cannon in 
each wing and a 30-millimeter weapon in 
the nose) plus two to four .50-caliber 
machine guns. 


Defense Week 


Navy: The European war has pretty well 
punctured the old argument that the air- 
plane has made the battleship obsolete be- 
cause it is too good a target from the air, 
but the Navy is nevertheless greatly con- 
cerned about its anti-aircraft defenses. 
Last week Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox asked the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee to authorize the expenditure of 
$300,000,000 over the next six years to 
equip the Fleet with additional protection 
against air attack. Although the exact 
nature of the improvements is a secret, 
emphasis probably will be placed on the 
use of extra anti-aircraft weapons rather 
than additional overhead armor. 


ProcurEMENT: When the Navy sought 
bids for 2,000 aircraft clocks, it got only 
one bite—from a contractor who insisted 
on exemption from Walsh-Healey Act 
provisions stipulating payment of over- 
time (beyond the 40-hour week) at time 
and a half. The result was a four-month 
delay in letting the contract, eventually 
with the exemption asked for. Citing this 
as an example, Rear Admiral Ray Spear, 
chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, declared in his report for 
1939-40, released this week, that the 
Walsh-Healey Act (imposing special wage 
and hour restrictions on holders of govern- 
ment contracts) “continues to be a dis- 
turbing factor in the procurement of some 
lines of government supplies.” 


Nores: The War Department ordered 
$5,750 worth of skeletons from the Clay- 
Adams Co. of New York for use in train- 
ing of Medical Corps enlisted men . . . Ed- 
ward F. McGrady, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, was appointed special con- 
sultant on labor matters to Secretary of 
War Stimson . . . Congress passed legisla- 
tion authorizing the President to appoint 
an Under-Secretary of War for the emer- 
gency period (a post that is expected to go 
to Robert P. Patterson, present Assistant 
Secretary) . 
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Farming Out of Contracts 
for Production of Parts Slated 
to Revitalize Small Towns 








An overwhelming proportion of the arms 
contracts let by the War and Navy De- 
partments since June 13 were awarded to 
the outstanding heavy-goods producers in 
the major industrial areas (see chart). 
Most of these concerns were already busy 
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7 well on domestic and British orders, however, 
> air. and could not start mass production of the 
e be- tanks, guns, and planes until new factories 
e air, could be erected and equipped and trained 
con- workers recruited. 
nses, To minimize the delays during this 
rank period and to increase output, the Na- 
Yom- tional Defense Advisory Commission long 
e of ago encouraged the big contractors to sub- 
s to let the manufacture of parts for the arms 
tion equipment to concerns not busy on arms 
xact orders—a practice already widely adopted. 
cret, Then, late in October, Commissioner 
the Sidney Hillman suggested that the con- 
ther tractors extend the subcontracting by uti- 


lizing idle and near-idle factories in “ghost 
towns” for the production of plane and 


ight ship parts. He pointed out that such com- 
aly munities had a reservoir of serviceable ma- 
— chinery and skilled help and could swing 
AAC 


into immediate production of the parts 
without waiting for the delivery of new 
machinery or the training of workers. 


Idle Plants in Nation to Hum 
Through Share-the-Order Plan 


Last week Morris L. Cooke, engineer di- 
recting the ghost-town project* for Hill- 
man, reported on the division’s plans for 
bringing such idle facilities into the pre- 
paredness program. Declaring that his di- 
vision was busy trying to iron out the 
many complex problems involved in “farm- 
ing out” parts orders—such as the paper 
work associated with government con- 
tracts—Cooke disclosed that a list of partly 
idle facilities in fifteen cities in the Ohio 
River Valley region had been mailed to 
500 firms holding government contracts. 
The facilities ranged from older foundries 
and a rolling mill, which were running at a 
low production rate because steel activity 
has concentrated around the new automat- 
ic strip mills, to well-equipped railroad 
repair shops in Paducah, Ky., and Elk- 
ton, Va.—operating only half time. 

In addition, Cooke urged local industry 
and labor groups to cooperate in encourag- 
ing manufacturers in a given community 
to pool their plants and machinery for de- 
fense. Under such an agreement, concerns 
with government contracts or subcontracts 
would, instead of purchasing the machine 





*Actually, the term “ghost towns” is some- 
what misleading. The project seeks to revital- 
ize communities where the factories are in 
actual operation but running far below ca- 
pacity. It is not concerned with long-closed 
plants which would have to be reequipped be- 
cause their usable machinery had been sold and 
moved out. 


Newsweek map (figures from Nat’l Industrial Conf, Board) 
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tools they required, arrange to have part 
of the work run off in adjacent plants 
where the equipment was already installed. 

Following such a formula, manufactur- 
ing groups in various localities have al- 
ready combined their machinery—York, 
Pa., producers, for example, under the 
leadership of W. S. Shipley, chairman of 
York Ice Machinery, formed such a group 
last June. And Cooke’s report mentioned 
the existence of similar machinery pools 
in Paducah, Beaver County, Pa., and Mil- 
waukee. 

Because of its small staff, the Hillman 
group will not attempt to survey the en- 
tire country or compile exhaustive lists of 
ghost towns. However, a nationwide com- 
pilation of available capacity will be fur- 
nished the Defense Commission as a result 
of the survey now being made by the Na- 
tional Industrial Council, which is affiliated 
with the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


Significance 


There is, of course, nothing very new 
in a mere proposal for farming out the 
manufacture of parts for planes, ships, 
etc. The spectacular Hog Island shipyard 
during the World War utilized some 2,300 
subcontractors, and current examples of ex- 
tensive subletting are provided by Wright 
and Pratt & Whitney, which are farming 
out 50 per cent and more of the total man- 
hours of work involved in their plane en- 
gines, and by Douglas, which is utilizing 
suppliers in 30 states. An even more strik- 
ing example is Commissioner Knudsen’s 
mobilization of the entire automobile in- 
dustry to turn out parts for 12,000 bomb- 
ers (Newsweek, Oct. 28) . 

The so-called ghost-town project, there- 
fore, is simply a far-reaching extension of 
Knudsen’s auto-bomber plan—an effort to 
bring all small and partly idle plants and 
every trained worker, in all sections of the 
country, into the preparedness program. 
It is based upon current practices in Brit- 
ain, which is even using hosiery mills and 
garages to produce “bits and pieces” of 
planes, and in Germany, which has in- 
stalled metalworking machinery on many 
electrified farms. 

Naturally, such widespread distribution 
of work will greatly increase the costs of 
the main contractors. Inspection in hun- 
dreds of scattered factories will be difficult 
and “rejects” will pile up in consequence. 
Transportation costs also will be higher, 
and management problems in general will 
multiply in proportion to the number of 
suppliers. 

However, such a plan assumes that the 
country is ready for an “all-out” industrial 
mobilization, with the greater and more 
rapid production and the reduction in re- 
lief costs in the “ghost towns” justifying 
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the higher expense. A great subcontracting 
setup would doubtless be organized to 
process Britain’s proposed huge order for 
60 to 150 new merchant ships (News- 
WEEK, Nov. 18). 





Builders’ Powwow 


The current wave of plant expansion 
and the erection of Army cantonments and 
defense housing facilities have stimulated 
peak operations in the building trades. 
To discuss methods of meeting the demand 
and also of preventing a runaway boom, 
leaders in the industry attended confer- 
ences in Washington last week sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States and national trade associations 
in the construction field. 

Albert B. Tibbets, manager of sales 
promotion for National Lead and presi- 
dent of the Producers Council, which is 
composed of building-materials and equip- 
ment suppliers, told how the building 
trades were cooperating with the Defense 
Commission in the current rush of activity 
and sketched a program for simultaneous- 
ly “keeping the volume of private construc- 
tion active.” He particularly stressed the 
importance of holding prices down and of 
spotlighting private building through an 
active promotional program, including the 
offering of “packaged homes” and the de- 
velopment of workable building specifica- 
tions to insure the use of quality products. 

Russell G. Creviston, director of trade 
relations of the Crane Co., Chicago, said 
that with proper planning the industry 
would have no difficulty in meeting de- 
fense needs, but he also cautioned against 
unwarranted price increases. 

Elaborating on the building trades’ role 
in the future, Lewis H. Brown, president 
of the Johns-Manville Corp., New York, 
declared: “We must look beyond this im- 
mediate period, so dependent upon gov- 
ernment spending, to the even larger task 
which lies ahead.” After the initial phase 
of the defense program is completed, he 
said, the nation will face a period of transi- 
tion which must be bridged over by a 
“revitalized building industry,” prepared 
to take up the slack. As to price increases, 
“we must be vigilant to see that building 
costs do not rise any farther than the in- 
comes of home prospects.” 

Turning to the outlook for 1941, Thom- 
as S. Holden, vice president of the F. W. 
Dodge Corp., New York, pointed out that 
the peak load of defense construction 
probably would occur in the first half of 
the year and “while this rush program is 
going on . . . some private projects may 
have to wait.” Figuring conservatively, he 
estimated that 1941 would see a slight rise 
in private activity and the largest public- 
construction volume on record, resulting 
in combined public and private contracts 
14 per cent above the 1940 total or the 
highest since 1930. 


$3.30-a-Pound Steer 


A girl and a steer starred last week at 
the 41st annual International Livestock 
Exhibition—representing 36 states and 
five Canadian provinces—which closed in 
Chicago after an eight-day run _ that 
brought more than 450,000 persons to look 
over the 13,000 blue-blooded animals on 
exhibition. 

For the second time in the show’s his- 
tory a steer raised by a girl was judged 
grand champion when Sargo, a _ 1,060- 





Champions: Sargo, winning steer, 
(with his owner, Evelyn Asay)... 





pound Hereford entered by Evelyn Asay, 
a 4-H Clubber and college freshman of 
Mount Carroll, Ill., carried off first honors, 
Bought at auction by Leonard K. Fire. 
stone, tire-company executive (the price 
was $3,498, or $3.30 a pound), Sargo will 
go on exhibition over the country. 

For the third consecutive year, Jay 
Farcher, a 2,200-pound nine-year-old stal. 
lion owned by H. C. Horneman of Dan. 
ville, Ill., walked off with the title of grand 
champion Belgian stallion. Other winner 
included: Purdue’s Model VI, a 268-pound 
Chester white hog owned by Purdue Uni. 
versity, which was named grand champion 
barrow, and Iroquois Corky, a 103-pound 
Shropshire lamb owned by the Iroquois 
Farm of Cooperstown, N. Y., which wa; 
judged grand champion wether. 





Insurance Chiefs 


The principal problems facing the 
$30,775,000,000 _life-insurance industry 
continues to be the spectre of Federal reg- 
ulation, and low interest rates, which 
force the companies to diminish the return 
they pay 65,000,000 policyholders. 

Both of these subjects figured in the 
34th annual convention of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York last week. 
Relations with the Federal government 
were touched upon by Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president of Metropolitan Life and chair- 
man of the session, who recalled with dis- 
pleasure charges during the recent cam- 


...and Jay Farcher, best Belgian stallion at Livestock Show 
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READY FOR TOMORROW! 


Dependable electric power—ample for today’s needs and geared to to- 
morrow’s requirements—is available to Industry in Illinois. One of the 
world’s greatest pools of power is located in this State. Illinois has the 
largest installed electrical generating capacity of any state in the Middle 
West, with a total exceeding two and one-half million kilowatts, or more 
than 3,300,000 horsepower. The dependability and flexibility of the 
Illinois electrical energy supply, for which industry pays no premium, 
is an important factor in the continuous industrial growth of the State. 
Contributing to the availability of low cost power, are the almost inex- 
haustible coal fields of Illinois which guarantee fuel to drive the turbines 
of electric generating stations. Power companies in Illinois are accus- 
tomed to meeting large industrial requirements, and are constantly in- 
creasing capacities to anticipate greater power demands of the future. 
For further information regarding electrical power or any other facility of 
Illinois which is important to your business, write— 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL * STATE HOUSE * SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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paign that the success of “one of the con- 
tending parties” would lead to severe infla- 
tion, with consequent depreciation in the 
value of insurance policies. Lincoln em- 
phatically stated that the industry took no 
part in any political activity, declared that 
inflation is “only a possibility, not a cer- 
tainty,” and cited the steady growth of 
insurance during the past two decades in 
spite of violent fluctuations in purchasing 
power. 

On top of this, Jesse Jones, Secretary 
of Commerce and Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator, candidly told the delegates that 
they were worrying too much about the 
New Deal. He also denied that the RFC 
was competing unfairly with private lend- 
ers. As “one trustee to another,” Jones ad- 
vised the insurance men to see that “your 
house is so clean” as to make Federal 
supervision unnecessary. He stoutly de- 
fended low interest rates, suggesting that 
the RFC’s industrial-railroad rate of 4 
per cent is high for a good loan. 

Another guest speaker, H. W. Prentis 
Jr., president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers and of Armstrong Cork, 
urged the Administration to appoint a 
“reasonable coordinator” to cut depart- 
mental red tape and harmonize defense 
activities. 

Turning to internal affairs, the delegates 
learned that life insurance in force is at 
the all-time peak of $117,500,000,000. And 
Harold J. Cummings, vice president of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co., re- 
vealed that the lapse rate for the first half 
of 1940 was the lowest ever recorded for 
a similar period and that the agency 
system, industry backbone, is being 
strengthened by a more careful selection 
of agents and improved training and 
supervision. 





The Loan Question 


Aid to Britain Given Headlines 
but Argentina Gets the Cash 


While the air has been filled lately with 
talk of financial aid to Britain, action has 
been along the lines of loans to other coun- 
tries. On top of the $50,000,000 Export- 
Import Bank and $50,000,000 Stabiliza- 
tion Fund loans to China (NEWsweEEK, 
Dec. 9) came word last week of a $50,000,- 
000 credit to Argentina, again through the 
Stabilization Fund. Involving the pur- 
chase of Argentine pesos and said to be 
contingent on an Argentine grant of 
$160,000,000 credit to England for the 
purchase of foodstuffs, the transaction 
will not only help our big Latin-American 
neighbor but will support our own export 
trade with her. 

Evidence that further credit to Argen- 


tina was yet to come was seen in the com-. 


ment of Warren Lee Pierson, Export-Im- 
port Bank head, that he would “hate to see 























Elderman in The Washington Post 
‘Reveille’ 


the Treasury do better than the bank.” 

But credit for Britain got the real head- 
lines. On Wednesday, Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator Jesse H. Jones declared that a 
loan to England would be a “good risk.” 
The next day, Secretary of Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau said he concurred in this opin- 
ion. Meanwhile, Marriner S. Eccles, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, re- 
vealed that in a recent speech before the 
National Industrial Conference Board he 
had suggested it might be better to lend 
money to England at low rates, taking her 
gold as collateral, than to continue adding 
British gold to our own stocks, further in- 
flating our banking structure. Most im- 
portant of all, Sir Frederick Phillips, Brit- 
ish Under-Secretary of Treasury, arrived 
here on the Dixie Clipper and promptly 
went into a huddle with Treasury experts 
headed by Morgenthau and H. Merle 
Cochran, Stabilization Fund chief, report- 
edly to present a “balance sheet” of his 
country’s: assets and commitments. 

Emphasis was also given last week to 
the British Empire’s need for replenish- 
ing her dollar resources (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 
9) by Canada’s heroic exchange-saving 
import restrictions, slapped on products 
that we normally sell them in the amount 
of $50,000,000 annually. “Nonessentials” 
like automobiles, prepared cereals, electric 
appliances, and wearing apparel were 
barred completely. However, while these 
lines will be seriously affected, our total ex- 
port trade with Canada will be larger than 
ever because of her purchases of war ma- 
terials. 


Significance 


Sir Frederick should be able to give our 
Treasury a clear idea of the extent of Brit- 
ain’s realizable dollar assets, her present 
and future commitments, and what direct 
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investments or assets of Dominions and 
former allies could be made available. 
With this information, the Administration 
can go before Congress to ask for legisla. 
tion establishing a national policy on Brit. 
ish war credits. But since Congress holds 
the high cards through its power of mak. 
ing or withholding appropriations, the 
English will have no assurance that they 
are going to receive effective assistance 
until it acts. 

The whole problem of credits to Britain 
must be considered also in the light of 
hemispheric defense and in relation to our 
present commitments in Latin America 
and China which, as in the Argentina loan, 
are tightly bound up with British inter. 
ests. There is growing talk in Washington 
of a gigantic deal that would call for the 
adjustment and gradual liquidation of the 
$5,000,000,000 British World War debt as 
well as the granting of new war credits in 
exchange for pledging all British dollar 
balances and securities (perhaps her com- 
mercial interests in the Caribbean) or even 
an outright swapping of islands. It mignt 
also include establishment of Anglo-Amer. 
ican spheres of commercial and military 
influence. Such a comprehensive settle- 
ment might disarm opponents of credits 
to Britain. 








Aviation Notes 


Insurance: Following the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society’s announcement 
that it was abandoning all restrictions on 
policyholders who travel on scheduled air- 
lines within the United States (News- 
week, Aug. 12), the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation surveyed the major insurance com- 
panies throughout the country and found 
that, as of Nov. 26, nine others had taken 
similar action, placing air passengers in 
the same category as those using other 
forms of transportation. Many other com- 
panies permit policyholders to do a limited 
amount of flying but charge an extra pre- 
mium or limit the amount of coverage 
where the time spent in the air exceeds 100 
or 200 hours a year. 


Arrports: The Air Lines Pilots Associa- 
tion, meeting in Chicago, heard Capt. 
Hiram Little, veteran United Air Lines 
pilot, criticize congestion over the Chicago 
airport and over La Guardia Field, New 
York (which celebrated its first birthday 
last week with operations currently rang- 
ing between 238 and 250 flights a day). 
Captain Little said that because of un- 
duly complicated traffic-control systems, 
incoming planes lose an average of fifteen 
minutes waiting to land and sometimes as 
many as 22 ships are circling the fields at 
the same time . . . Members of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority met with New York 
and New Jersey officials to discuss a pro- 
posed 1,100-acre airport at Caven Point, 
N.J., opposite the Statue of Liberty in 
New York Harbor. Adjoining four rail- 
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| your priss Ou 10 
BOURBON QUALITY 


When you ask for Old Taylor, you do so with 
the knowledge that no finer whiskey ever 
came out of Kentucky. The signature on the 
label is your assurance of that. For the late 
Colonel E. H. Taylor, Jr., 
was known far and wide for 
his skill as a distiller—and 
he endorsed only this, his prize 
bourbon, with his name. 















Copyright 1940 
National Distillers Products Corporation 
New York 








This is the home of Old Taylor, and within 
its ivy-covered walls no other whiskey 
but Old Taylor has ever been made. 












INSIDE STUFF 
ON IMPERIALS 


The bigger the package, the bigger the job 
to keep the product fresh. But with the new, 
long cigarettes, such as Spud Imperials, an 
inner wrapper of Aluminum Foil does the 
trick just as neatly as with the regular length. 

You pay scant attention to that inner 
wrapper. Yet you'd instantly notice a differ- 
ence in taste if it were NOT there to control 
the passage of air, retard drying out and 
keep in all the fragrance until you open the 


ALUM 





pack. That’s its job, to help keep your ciga- 
rettes fresh. Also, it helps the package hold 
its shape in your pocket or purse. 

This faculty of preserving freshness ex- 
plains why you find so many good foods and 
confections, as well as tobacco products, 
protected by Alcoa Aluminum Foil. An- 
other reason: It is friendly to food. 

Aluminum Company of America, 2155 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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This new Spud Imperials package is intro- 
duced by The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. 
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roads and two 35-foot steamship chan- 
nels, the site would be particularly suit- 
able for air freight and express shipments. 





A Speedup in Hats 


As a result of technological improve- 
ments in felt making and because the war 
has interfered with imports of rabbits’ fur,* 
the men’s hat industry recently has been 
seething with important innovations. In 
Danbury, Conn., the Frank H. Lee Co., 
makers of Lee Water-Bloc Aetna Insured, 
and Danway hats, last week installed the 
sixth and seventh of a series of new auto- 
matic hat forming machines which elimi- 
nate a number of operations formerly per- 
formed by hand. 

Loose fur is fed into one end of the in- 
genious equipment, which automatically 
weighs out the precise amount for each 
hat. The fibers are then drawn by suction 
onto a revolving metal cone and sprayed 
with hot water to set the felt, thus forming 
the hat body. Invented by Lee with the 
cooperation of engineers of the B. F. Stur- 
tevant Co. of Boston, Mass., the new hat 
formers use half as many men, yet have 
twice the productive capacity of the older- 
type machines. 

Other advantages are said to include 
better wearing characteristics, more uni- 
form quality, and—for the workmen—less 
danger of acquiring chronic mercury poi- 
soning, the occupational disease known in 
the industry as “hatters’ shakes” (from the 
hand and face tremors caused by treat- 
ment of the fur with mercury nitrate). 
This hazard is reduced because the new 
process eliminates the tubs of water in 








*Except for some grown on the West Coast, 
F ra furs do not mat together properly 
or 








It goes in here and comes out there: the Frank H. Lee Co.’s new hat forming machine 


which formerly some of the mercury would 
settle and give off fumes. 

Elsewhere in the industry, the Hat Corp. 
of America, makers of Dobbs, Knox, Dun- 
lap, Cavanagh, and other brands, is at- 
tacking the import problem through the 
use of a 10 per cent mixture of lactic fiber, 
made of casein obtained from skim milk 
and developed for hatting use in coopera- 
tion with the National Dairy Products 
Corp. Likewise, the John B. Stetson Co. 
recently announced a new felting process, 
called Vita-Felt, said to give the spring- 
iness and soft mellow feel of certain types 
of imported hats made by hand with low- 
cost labor. 

Meanwhile, the Mallory Hat Co. is in- 
troducing a new hat material developed 
for the company’s exclusive use by its own 
engineers. Called Pliafelt, it is made of 
mixtures of fur felted or sized on new 
high-speed automatic multi-rollers. The 
process also uses a secret technique of 
stretching and blocking which combines 
the better features of English and Conti- 
nental methods and makes the hat more 
shape-retaining, yet soft to the touch. 





Week in Business 


Antitrust Suit: The Department of 
Justice announced the indictment, for al- 
leged violation of the antitrust laws, of 
eleven corporations and 32 individuals 
charged with conspiracy to control the 
supply and price of nitrate products used 
for fertilizer. Originally returned Sept. 1, 
1939, she indictment was kept sealed pend- 
ing completion of an action against the 
potash branch of the fertilizer industry, 
which was recently settled. The Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., one-of those named, 
promptly issued a statement denying the 
existence of monopoly in the production of 


nitrates and asserting that intense compe- 











tition existed in the industry. The Chilean 
Nitrates Sales Corp. also announced that 
the charges against it were “in every re- 
spect” unjustified. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., another of those indicted, de- 
nied “any violation of law.” And Medley 
G. B. Whelpley, president of the Anglo- 
Chilean Nitrate Corp. and of the Lautaro 
Nitrate Co., pointed out that his firms are 
producing companies operating in Chile, 
not in the United States, and hence pre- 
sumably are not subject to this country’s 
antitrust laws. 


Cuemicats: At the convention of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
Dr. E. C. Williams, research director for 
the Shell Development Co., reported a 
new and commercially practical way of 
producing glycerine (now chiefly a by- 
product of soap making) synthetically 
from petroleum . . . The Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. announced a new plastic tile, called 
Lumitile, for use in building and interior 
decoration. The tiles, produced by Co- 
operative Displays, Inc., of Cincinnati, 
are offered in both translucent and trans- 
parent forms and are extremely resistant to 
chemicals, water, and atmospheric condi- 
tions . . . Domestic production of potas- 
sium cyanide was announced by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. The strategic 
chemical, used in heat-treating and hard- 
ening steel and essential for defense 
needs, was formerly imported from Ger- 
many. 


Raw. Equipment: Heavy November 
purchases by the nation’s railroads boost- 
ed total equipment orders placed in the 
first eleven months of 1940 to 430 loco- 
motives (250 Diesel-electric, 180 steam), 
56,718 freight cars, and 270 passenger- 
train cars, according to Railway Age. The 

(Continued on Page 43) 















The Main Line home 
for Christmas! 


© Cruise through sunny or starlit 
skies along United’s Main Line Air- 
way—home! Short hours from now, 
wherever you are, swift wings will 
carry you to your own fireside, 
Christmas tree, and family dinner. 

You soar straight across America 
—the mid-continent route estab- 
lished 20 years ago by U. S. Gov- 
ernment engineers. All flights are 
planned to travel at least one-half 
mile above terrain. Back of your 
Christmas flight is United’s flying 
experience of 175,000,000 miles. 

Ten per cent reduction on round- 
trip fares. And a complimentary 
Christmas dinner en route, during 
Christmas week! Your travel agent 
will make Main Line reservations. 


Or call United direct. 


UMTED ATR LINES 


The Main Line—coast to coast 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Seasies out of Washington in the 
past couple of weeks on what we should 
expect in the way of new taxation have 
been unusually vague as to details, but 
the trend of the thinking is clear. It 
may be summarized under three points: 

1—The normal tax on corporations, 
which within the past year has been 
raised from 18 to 24 per cent, should be 
lifted still further—30 per cent being a 
frequently mentioned figure. 

2—Individual income-tax rates 
should be raised, especially in the so- 
called middle brackets—say those be- 
tween $10,000 and $100,000. 

38—Taxes on low incomes—those of 
wage earners and salary workers who 
get up to $2,000 to $2,500 a year—must 
not be increased, either directly by 
income or sales taxes or indirectly by 
imposing additional levies on commodi- 
ties and services. 

Put these three points together and 
one gets a definite theory of taxation, 
and a theory which is of immense im- 
portance in an appraisal of both the 
future of our defense program and the 
business outlook. This theory may be 
stated in broad terms as follows: new 
burdens should be imposed only on 
business and those individuals whose 
income is large enough to enable them 
to “save,” but nothing must be done in 
the case of those incomes where further 
taxation would result in a curtailment 
of consumption. 


Now under certain conditions a 
strong case can be made out for such a 
method of taxation. For example, sup- 
pose that we were riding along in an 
ordinary business upswing, with plants 
and equipment expanding by leaps and 
bounds, but with wages and prices 
holding more or less steady—a general 
economic situation roughly comparable 
to that of the ’20s. Granted these cir- 
cumstances, there is much to say for 
the idea, even though one may not 
like it, of using the taxing powers 
to curtail capital expansion on the 
one side and to get a wider distribu- 
tion of purchasing power on the other 
side. 

But today our situation fails to meet 
this condition of the ’20s in every par- 
ticular. The business upswing is not 
just the broad sweep of an ordinary 
business trend. Quite the contrary. It 





Taxation Plans and Needs 


by RALPH ROBEY 


had its origin in growing foreign war 
orders, and it is being driven forward 
by our own defense program. It must, 
therefore, be regarded as both an arti- 
ficial and a temporary phenomenon. 
Further, what we need today is not to 
hold plant expansion in check, but to 
get such expansion as rapidly as we 
can. And finally, our immediate and 
most pressing task is to see that our 
productive capacity is used in the most 
efficient manner from the point of view 
of national defense, rather than being 
used merely to turn out more consump- 
tion goods. In other words, we need 
to expand productive capacity and then 
make sure that this capacity is not, 
because of a growing demand for com- 
modities by the public, diverted into 
turning out nonmilitary items. 


What can be done in the way of 
taxation to help accomplish this pur- 
pose? There is lots that might be done, 
and again it may be summarized under 
three points: 

1—Hold taxes on business to the ab- 
solute minimum—even reducing them 
from the present level if necessary—in 
order to encourage investors to take the 
risk of putting up new plants. 

2—Facilitate the accumulation of 
savings by private individuals, instead 
of constantly jacking up the income- 
tax rates to a level where those who 
might otherwise have a surplus have 
it taken away from them by the gov- 
ernment. 

8—Hold private consumption of non- 
military items down by either the 
broadening of the income-tax base, the 
imposition of a sales tax, or the absorp- 
tion through government borrowing of 
at least a substantial proportion of any 
increase of wages during this period of 
defense-program prosperity. 

Such a program, obviously, is the 
exact opposite of reported New Deal 
thinking at present. Can the case be 
quite as open and shut as this difference 
indicates? Well, look at it this way: 
Which is more important in this coun- 
try today—forcing a further reform in 
the distribution of. our national income, 
or building up our defenses in the short- 
est possible time? If the latter is the { 
more important, the reputed New Deal 
program is wrong—not just partly 
wrong, but 100 per cent wrong. 
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M. J. Sullivan of American Can 


(Continued from Page 41) 
locomotive and freight-car totals were 
higher than the aggregate for any full year 
since 1929, with the exception of 1936. 
The biggest single railroad purchase of 
freight cars in November was by the 
Louisville & Nashville, which bought 1,400 
from American Car & Foundry and 1,750 
from Pullman-Standard. The outstanding 
locomotive order was Northern Pacific’s: 
eight to Baldwin and six to American 
Locomotive. 


PersONNEL: Maurice J. Sullivan, execu- 
tive vice president of the American Can 
Co. (Newsweek, Dec. 9), was elected 
president of the company to succeed the 
late Dr. Herbert A. Baker, who died Nov. 
25... General Motors Corp. elected as 
vice presidents W. C. Williams Jr., assistant 
to the president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, Frederick C. Kroeger, general man- 
ager of the Allison Division, and Edward 
F. Fisher, general manager of the Fisher 
Body Division . . . R. K. Shirley was 
chosen vice president and treasurer of the 
Freeport Sulphur Co. He has been with 
the company since 1922... Reginald Rum- 
well, manager of the International Busi- 
ness Machines New York and San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fair exhibits, has been made 
advertising manager of IBM to succeed 
Arch Davis, who is now executive secre- 
tary. 


Boom Trenps: The Federal Reserve 
Board index of department-store sales 
reached 101 (1923-25100) in November, 
highest for that month since 1929, while 
several chains, led by Sears, Roebuck, 
Montgomery Ward, and Woolworth, re- 
ported all-time peak volumes . . . The 
record November output of steel ingots 
lifted total production for the first eleven 
months of 1940 to 58,946,185 tons, 28.8 
per cent more than last year. Production 
in the same period of 1929 was 57,578,379 
tons. 








HIS calendar — preposterous, isn’t it? Of course, no one 
would have such a monstrosity on his desk, but it does 


point a moral—too much or too little 
machine wastes time and money. 

This is specially true in figuring ma- 
chines; Monroe has models for steady, 
volume figure work; others for part 
time, less complicated work. And speak- 
ing of calendars, the year-end rush of 
figure work is throwing the spot-light 
on figuring equipment right now. 


MONROE CAN FIT YOUR 
FIGURE WORK LIKE A GLOVE 


One reason that Monroe predominates 
in the field of business figuring is the 
wide range of Monroe models. Take 
adding-calculators; Monroe has no less 
than two dozen models ranging from the 
small, hand operated Model L to the 
A-1, the most completely automatic 
multiplying and dividing machine on 
the market. 
There is a Monroe for every figure job— 


adding-calculators, adding-listing, bookkeep- 
ing, check writing and check signing machines. 


MONROE 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. + ORANGE, N. J. 
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Lowest priced keyboard adding-calculator 
on the market (Model L). Multiplies, di- 
vides, adds, subtracts. Spot-proof keyboard. 
Lightweight portability. Hand operated. 
Ideal for office figuring or use at home. 


Monroe Calculator (Model MA-7W). 

Simple and sturdy. Electric carriage shift 

and dials clearance. Divides automatically 

without pre-setting of levers. Priced to 

fit any budget. Economical for volume © 
figuring or occasional use. 
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Andrew Ponzi, Defending Champ in Pool Tourney, 
Clicked His Way to Top From an Orphan Asylum 


Polished, purified, and publicized, meta- 
morphosed from a mug’s game into a pas- 
time for gentlemen, pocket billiards (pool) 
now boasts an estimated 7,000,000 players 
in the United States. Of these, some 150 
are big-time professionals, and each year 
the top eight—as selected by academy 
owners and sanctioned by the National 
Billiard Association—compete in a No- 
vember-to-May tournament for the world’s 
championship and $10,000 in prizes. 

By last week the 1941 six-city tourney 
had settled down to the point where form 
was beginning to tell. The initial seven- 
victory rush of Johnny Irish, brilliant 26- 
year-old playing for Joe O’Brien’s Palace 
Billiard Academy of Syracuse, had been 
stopped by veterans. And in a feature 
match commanding wide interest, Andrew 
Ponzi, defending champion, completed the 
job Dec. 4 by massacring the newcomer 
in two games, 125-15 and 125-70, scoring 
a high run of 88—that is, for the benefit 
of the uninitiated, he cleaned the table 
of 88 balls in a row. 

Ponzi’s home ground is Julian’s 14th 
Street Academy, New York, and a tense 
gee-whiz hush falls over the customers 
when the stocky little man trots in. This 





does not apply to the genial Julian him- 
self, however; as the champ’s chief spon- 
sor (like the other academy proprietors 
in Syracuse, Philadelphia, Boston, New- 
ark, Scranton, and New York, Julian fi- 
nances a contender and collects tourna- 
ment admissions), he contents himself 
with flat statements about Ponzi’s genius. 
Occasionally, Julian permits himself a 
sigh of admiration as the great man clicks 
his object balls into the pockets as though 
he were shooting ducks on a green pond. 

Ponzi was born Andrew D’Alessandro 
in Philadelphia 37 years ago. At 4 he was 
placed in St. John’s Orphan Asylum, be- 
ing graduated eight years later into the 
St. Francis Industrial School at Edding- 
ton, Pa. He began playing pool seriously 
at 16, just at the time when Charles 
Ponzi, the fabulous Boston swindler, was 
juggling the fortunes of the gullible. 
Young D’Alessandro won so many bets 
that the boys around Philadelphia 


pool halls dubbed him Ponzi. The name 
stuck. 

Ponzi’s first championship competition 
came in 1927, when he finished seventh. 
He didn’t win until 1934, then repeated 
this year. He thinks that Ralph Greenleaf, 
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Pool, war of maneuver: Ponzi maps a bit of pocketing strategy 





now retired, was the greatest player of al] 
time, but adds that the competition nowa. 
days is tougher than Greenleaf had to face, 
The champ rates Willie Mosconi (whom he 
knew eighteen years ago in Philadelphia), 
George Kelly, Jimmy Caras, and Joe Pro. 
cita as the toughest competition in the 
game today. 

Ponzi left Philadelphia twelve years ago, 
He now lives in New York City with his 
wife, the former Madeline Bowles of the 
Ziegfeld Follies, and their 6-year-ol( 
daughter. His main diversions are movie; 
and ball games (he used to pitch for 
YMCA team in the Quaker City), and he 
limits his pool practice to half an hour a 
day so he won’t get stale. Ponzi doesn’ 
smoke but likes beer, mostly with his 
meals. “I have to condition myself just like 
any other athlete,” he says. 

Completely unsuperstitious, the “pock. 
ets” champion plays three-cushion billiards 
well but dislikes the larger element of luck 
it involves, preferring the war of maneuv- 
ver that comprises his own game. Shoot- 
ing, he never thinks of cue or cue ball; 
he feels that the cue ball is just as much 
in his hands as the cue. Instead Ponzi’s 
mind is on the object ball, how to pocket 
it, and where he wants the cue ball for his 
succeeding shots. He thinks that many 
dubs err because they worry too much 
about the mechanics of cue and cue ball. 
Asked for the further secret of his success, 
Ponzi replies simply: “I never make the 
same mistake twice. I like the game, and | 
have to laugh when I think I’m getting 
paid for it.” 





Bowls and the Bears 


The first two “bowl” games were played 
last Saturday at Orlando, Fla., and Atlan- 
ta, Ga. Generally overlooked, the Blossom 
classics—Orange and Peach—are top at- 
tractions of Negro football fans in the 
nation, who rabidly follow the gridiron 
grapples of 78 Negro colleges. 

In the eighth Orange Blossom struggle 
at Tinker Field in Orlando—the oldest 
colored postseason duel—the Rattlers of 
Florida A. & M. (Tallahassee, Fla.) met 
the Big Green Wave of Wilberforce (Wil- 
berforce, Ohio), Midwestern champions. 
Noted for individualistic and open play, 
the Rattlers—coached by Bill Bell, once 
a star guard at Ohio State—have been 
known to sing out such chants on the field 
as: “Tell that end to watch his hide, this 
time we run around his side.” 

But the Rattlers did nothing beyond 
battling. Before 7,000 spectators, William 
Schnebly, star kicking tackle of Wilber- 
force, missed two attempts at field goals, 
and his team could do no more than hold 
the Southern host to a scoreless tie. 

‘On a muddy field in Ponce de Leon 
Park at Atlanta the home-team Wolver- 
ines of Morris Brown, uniformed in vivid 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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The Perfect-taste Cigar 
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“Thank your father—Betty—for the two best pals the boy friend ever had. 
The other is this perfect-taste ROBT. BURNS.” 

Where smart men gather you'll find Robt. Burns 

... Here are cigars that are made for discriminating 

men... 100% choice -Havana filler . . . perfect and 

painstaking craftsmanship ...and modern shapes 

that make them perfect to look at, perfect to smoke. 
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COPYRIGRT 1040, GENERAL CHGaR CO., INC. 











To those who would enliven the 
holidays with true hospitality, 
this is a reminder of the social 
qualifications of Teacher’s Scotch. 
Distinguished, mellow and de- 
lightfully smooth is this old friend 
of good living. 


Made since 1830 by 
Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow. 


TEACHER'S 


Per ‘aclailels of Blended 


SCOTCH WHISKY 





SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Good-by Football, Hello Frisch: 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The man whom 
most of his colleagues call 
the world’s greatest foot- 
ball player will try to 
beat another game next 
year, and if he succeeds 
as he thinks he can, he 
will quit football cold, at 
the height of his fame, 
for, the sake of a life in 
greener and tenderer pas- 
tures. 

In fact, when Ace 
Parker of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers of the National 
Professional League at- 
tacked the New York Giants by land 
and air on Dec. 1, and pillaged that 
ancient foe, he may well have been 
playing his last game of football. 

“I think it was my last,” says the 
Ace. “When I come up with the Pitts- 
burgh baseball club next spring I’m 
going to live, breathe, and work for 
nothing but baseball. If concentration 
will do it, I'll do it. And if I make the 
grade, I'll never pull on another pair 
of football pants. You can’t play both 
games at the same time and play ’em 
well.” 


Those are the Ace’s sentiments, 
and history is even more emphatic than 
Mr. Parker. History seems to show that 
very few men can master both games 
in any wise, simultaneously or singly. 

The Ace was an All-American back 
at Duke before he became the greatest 
of professional players. Well, Jim 
Thorpe, the Sac and Fox from Carlisle, 
was All-American. James couldn’t hit 
curve balls. Freddie Sington, the big 
Alabama tackle, was All-American. He 
couldn’t move around the outfield, and 
his hitting was inconsistent. 

Back in the summer of 1925 an All- 
American broke into baseball who did 
eventually beat the game—the only 
one I know of. Charlie Berry, at La- 
fayette, was an end on Walter Camp’s 
last All-America team. The following 
year he tried out with the Philadelphia 
Athletics as a catcher. 

“There was another catcher breaking 
in with the A’s that year,” recalls Mr. 
Berry. “Name of Cochrane. I took one 
look at his work and said to myself: 
‘Berry, maybe you better think of 
something else to do’.” 





However, Charlie stuck 
it out and became a first- 
string receiver with the 
Red Sox, White Sox, and 
finally the Athletics again 
—the lone All-American 
to perform this hat trick. 

Of course, speaking as 
we were of Mike Coch- 
rane, there are those who 
remember Mike, at Bos- 
ton University, as one of 
the greatest backs of his 
day. 

“He never quit fight- 
ing,” says Mr. Quentin 
Reynolds, an old Brown of that epoch, 
who played against Cochrane. “When 
they took him out of the game, eight 
men had to pull him off the field.” 

And at Fordham they tell you that 
no man could ever have played more 
backfield than Francis F. Frisch. Coch- 
rane and Frisch possess the highest 
combined football-baseball quotients of 
all time. 


Wide World 


Ace Parker 


Charlie Devens was a fine foot- 
ball player who could have been a fine 
big-league pitcher. Hank Leiber of the 
Cubs played good football in his college 
days at Arizona. But Jim Thorpe rep- 
resents the norm. He was a good-look- 
ing ballplayer, the Indian, and a mur- 
derous hitter as long as those Giant 
pitchers were throwing up fast balls in 
spring training. One day at the plate 
he sighted his first curve ball. 

“Are those things legal?” demanded 
Mr. Thorpe. 

“T’m afraid so,” said John J. McGraw 
sorrowfully. Mr. Thorpe did not stay 
in the league a very long time. 

That brings us around again to Ace 
Parker, the king of football players, 
and his recent decision in favor of base- 
ball. The Ace plays the infield, prefer- 
ably shortstop, but he also has studied 
outfield play. 

There is not much promise in his 
record, but the Ace believes a single- 
minded devotion to the game will get 
him up there, even at the advanced 
baseball age of 27. So it’s good-by 
football, hello Frisch, and the dawn of 
a new day, perhaps, for the runner- 
passer-kicker-blocker-tackler-strategist 
whose equal did not live on a football 
field in 1940. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

purple, routed the green-clad Thorobreds 
of Kentucky State College (Frankfort, 
Ky.) 28-6, to win the third annual Peach 
Blossom classic for the second straight 
year. The Morris Brown band jazzed 
“Hail, hail, the gang’s all here” for the 
3,500 fans and, whenever opponents were 
hurt, swung into “Taps.” 

With its Blossom Bowl victory behind 
them, Morris Brown now looks forward to 
the battle for national honors against un- 
beaten Wilberforce on Jan. 1, in the Steel 
Bowl] inaugural at Birmingham, Ala. 





€ On other college gridirons last Saturday, 
Texas smothered Florida 26-0, Auburn 
shaded Villanova 13-10, while Notre Dame 
eked out a 10-6 victory over a flu-ridden 
Southern California eleven. In the day’s 
feature game, Southern Methodist tied 
with Texas A. & M. for the Southwest 
Conference title by defeating Rice 7-6 with 
a final-period touchdown and conversion. 
Then the Mustangs modestly declined con- 
sideration for the Cotton Bow] bid, and the 
Aggies accepted . . . Georgetown last week 
became the third Jesuit school to receive a 
bowl invitation (others: Fordham and Bos- 
ton College). The Hoyas will meet Mis- 
sissippi State in the Miami Orange Bowl. 


{In a bombshell finish to the National 
Professional League season last Sunday, 


| the Chicago Bears administered a terrible 


ese 


trouncing to the Washington Redskins, 
winning the 1940 championship playoff 


| 73-0 before 36,000 dispirited Washington 


oad 


a 


rooters. Forced to punt only once (in ad- 
dition to one quick kick), the Bears 
clicked on every type of play as they pro- 
duced eleven touchdowns and the most 
lopsided score in National League history. 
George Marshall, erstwhile proud papa of 
the Redskins, couldn’t bear the carnage 
and walked out in the fourth quarter. 





Sport Squibs 

Major title winners in the fourteenth 
annual National Bridge Championships at 
Philadelphia: A surprise team, composed 
of Morry Glick and Harry Feinberg of 


§ Cleveland, Louis Newman of Washington, 
§ and Jeff Glick of Miami, copped the Chi- 


cago Trophy for the team-of-four board- 
a-match championship by three-quarters 
of a match point . . . Charles H. Goren 
of Philadelphia and Mrs. A. M. Sobel, a 
blond 100-pound New Yorker, Life Master 
and Woman Life Master respectively, tri- 
umphed in the open-pair championship. 


{| During the annual meeting in Washing- 
ton of club owners in the National Profes- 
sional Football League, Alexis Thompson, 
26-year-old steel-fortune heir, purchased 
the Pittsburgh Steelers from Art Rooney 
for an estimated $165,000. Meanwhile, 
Rooney bought a half interest in Bert 
Bell’s Philadelphia Eagles, the league’s 
tailenders. 
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U.S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 


Visit or write the nearest U. S$. Army Recruiting Station or write to: ‘The Commanding General;’ 


of the Corps Area nearest you: 
First Corps Area ..........ee00% Boston, Mass. Sixth Corps Area ,......++:+ «e++-Chicago, Ill. 
Second Corps Area....Governors Island, N. Y. Seventh BIEBeccccceccses Omaha, Nebr. 
Third Corps Area .......2..00. Baltimore, Md. Eighth Area....Fort Sam Houston, Texas 
Fou GarGs AVOS cccoccccccecs Atlanta, Ga Ninth Corps Area, 


rth Area 
Fifth Corps Area. ..Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio Presidio of San Francisco, Calif, 
Or apply to your local Junior Chamber of Commerce 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Terry and the Pirates Storm 
Art Gallery in New Adventure 


On Oct. 22, 1934, two Americans— 
Terry Lee, a blond-haired youngster, and 
his tutor, Pat Ryan, a handsome soldier 
of fortune—disembarked somewhere in 
the Orient. On the pier, they hired a 
floppy-eared Chinese boy, Connie, and then 
set out in search of a secret mine. 

To this day, Terry and Pat have never 
found that mine. In fact, they forgot all 
about it as they whipped through six years 
of intriguing Oriental adventures with the 
Dragon Lady and Burma, two shady, 
sleek, and seductive charmers of the East, 
Big Stoop, a 9-foot Mongolian mute, and 
three desirable Occidentals: Normandie 
Drake, Pat’s chief interest; April Kane, 
Terry’s heart throb; and Raven Sherman, 
a rich and resourceful heiress. 

Terry and Pat have plenty of fun and 
excitement, but they are not the only ones 
who enjoy their exciting life. They and 
their entourage carry quite a crowd of 
spectators along with them, thanks to the 
fertile imagination of Milton Caniff (pro- 
nounced K-niff’) , the 33-year-old cartoon- 
ist-creator of “Terry and the Pirates,” The 
Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndi- 
cate’s popular comic strip, appearing daily 
in 135 newspapers with a combined circu- 
lation of 20,000,000. 

A frustrated Thespian, Caniff is a 
skilled storyteller as well as a sound drafts- 
man with a yen for detail. But even more 
important, he is a superb artist. Just how 
good an artist he really is was demon- 
strated this week when the Julien Levy 
Gallery, one of New York’s most fashion- 
able art shops, opened a holiday exhibition 
of 22 Caniff sketches and eight comic strips 
heralded as representative of “a genuine 
creative talent in the field of modern 
‘Americana’.” 

The high standards reached by Caniff 
are the results of early and extensive train- 
ing. Born in Hillsboro, Ohio, the son of a 
newspaperman, he spent four busy high- 
school years in Dayton, appearing in local 
stock companies and assisting in the art 
department of The Dayton Journal. At 
that time, Caniff disliked drawing women, 
a faculty which today is one of his greatest 
assets. 

During the summer of 1925, he worked 
as an artist on The Miami (Fla.) Daily 
News and in the fall entered Ohio State 
University, where, besides participating in 
dramatics and serving as art editor of the 
campus magazine, he toiled nights on The 
Columbus Dispatch and summers in stock- 
company productions. It was on The Dis- 
patch that his cartoonist-boss, the late 
Billy Ireland, counseled: “Actors don’t eat 
regularly, so stick to the inkpots, kid!” 

Caniff heeded the advice, and 1932 found 

















Terry 


Milton Caniff 





Burma 


A cartoonist and some of his stable of characters 


him in New York working for the Asso- 
ciated Press Feature Service. Two years 
later, he was drawing Dickie Dare, an ad- 
venture comic much like Terry. Then came 
his big chance. Capt. Joseph M. Patter- 
son, publisher of The News, wanted a new 
strip for the syndicate based on a blood- 
and-thunder formula, carrying a juvenile 
angle, and packed with plenty of comedy, 
sex, and suspense. The locale, he insisted, 
must be the Orient—last outpost for ad- 
venture. The Ohioan got the job and 
turned out the first week’s quota of comics 
in five days. 

Naturally left-handed, Caniff draws 
from the port side but writes right-handed 


as a result of early school training. Dislik- 
ing the success spotlight, he lives quietly 
with his wife (the former Esther Parsons 
of Dayton) and two wire-haired fox terriers 
at Pomona, N. Y., 40 miles up the Hudson 
from Manhattan. His studio is fortified by 
an extensive collection of books, clippings, 
and photographs on the Far East, ena- 
bling him to carry out his fetish for de- 
tailed accuracy. But probably the likable 
Caniff will never be anything more than an 
armchair Marco Polo and never even see 
China. He stays chained to his easel most 
of the time. What spare moments he does 
have, Caniff spends at his only hobby, oil 
painting. 
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Twenty Floors of Mercy: 
Medical College of Virginia Adds 
2,500,000 Modern Hospital 


In about three weeks night pilots fly- 
ing from the North will be guided by a 
new white and red beacon 5 miles from the 
Richmond, Va., airport. The signal light, 
which will be flashed for the first time on 
Jan. 1, is only one of the many lifesaving 
features of the recently completed 600-bed 
¢2,500,000 hospital of the 103-year-old 
Medical College of Virginia. Last week 
this newest addition to the college was 
opened for public preview and formally 
dedicated by Gov. James H. Price and a 
group of leading medical officials including 
Dr. Lewis E. Jarrett, director. 

The twenty-story institution, started 
more than two years ago, is the largest 
steel-frame structure in the state, the sec- 
ond largest hospital building in the South,* 
and will be one of the three or four hos- 
pitals in the United States that is com- 
pletely air-conditioned. This is particu- 
larly important because reports from the 
Corey Hill Hospital in Brookline, Mass. 
(also 100 per cent air-conditioned) , indi- 
cate that made-to-order weather may cut 
operation death rates from about 4 to less 
than 2 per cent. 

The new hospital contains $300,000 
worth of equipment, including ten operat- 


| ing rooms (one entirely of stainless steel) 


| all grounded to eliminate static electricity 


that may cause anesthetics to explode, 
four “iron lung” respirators for infantile- 
paralysis victims, and pneumatic tube 
systems to relay messages and case rec- 


| ords from one ward to another. 


Windows in the psychiatry unit show 
that with modern developments iron bars 
aren't needed to make a cage. They are 
shielded with stainless-steel screens, which 
look like ordinary screen (and hence don’t 
make mental patients feel restrained) but 
are practically as strong as metal bars. An 
especially thoughtful touch is two waiting 
rooms for expectant fathers, which are lo- 
cated outside delivery rooms on the tenth 
and twelfth floors. Nervous husbands in 
the Richmond hospital will find radios, 
easy chairs, checkers, dominoes, playing 
cards for solitaire—and an electric train! 





Influenza Storm Clouds 


Physicians who recall the devastating 
1918 influenza epidemic and believe that 
the disease ravages the country in cycles 
(roughly about every 25 years) were 
watching in California and other Western 
States last week with especial interest. 
For an outbreak had struck Los Angeles 





*The 3,000-bed Charity Hospital in New 
Orleans has the South’s only larger building. 


(more than 55,000 cases), San Francisco 
(an estimated 8,500 cases), and other 
California localities, cutting attendance at 
schools, offices, and airplane factories. 
Thousands of recruits in Army training 
camps lay restlessly in wood-floored tents, 
recuperating from mild attacks (at Camp 
Murray, Wash., for example, 1,400 out of 
12,000 men were hospitalized and 5,000 
others have suffered some symptoms) . 
The epidemic probably started in the 
neighborhood of the naval base at San 
Diego and—according to Capt. S. S. Rod- 


man, Eleventh Naval District medical of- 
ficer—was brought there by évacuées from 
Sino-Japanese war zones or by sailors re- 
turning from Fleet maneuvers in Hawaii, 
where 20,000 cases crowded hospitals in 
October. Although it has spread to parts 
of Oregon, Washington, New Mexico, 


Arizona, Nevada, Utah, and Idaho, the 
outbreak is fortunately a mild one, with 
deaths a fraction of 1 per cent of total 
cases. . 

But even in its very mildness some of- 
ficials saw a parallel with the 1918 scourge 
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that had a toll of 20,000,000 cases and 
500,000 deaths in the United States—for 
this past catastrophe also started in a mild 
form. Furthermore, there is a strong con- 
nection between influenza epidemics and 
the crowded and unsanitary conditions 
produced by war, and the shadow of mili- 
tary conflict hung over the 1918 outbreak 
as it hangs over the 1940 flurry. 

On the brighter side, there is the good 
chance that this epidemic may die an un- 
sensational death. Mild flue was also ex- 
tremely prevalent in the United States 
during the winter of 1936-37 but, lacking 
the background of a major war, did not 
receive such widespread notice. United 
States Public Health Service officials re- 
port that, although 179,196 cases were 
reported for the first 47 weeks of 1940 (as 
compared with 162,712 for the same period 
in 1939) , national figures were only slight- 
ly above normal “and are not sufficient to 
cause alarm.” , 

Even if the outbreak should become 
more serious than expected, however, there 
is reason to believe that influenza will 
never again run wild as a cause of death. 
The disease is still something of a puzzle 
and hence there may be many cases. But 
1918 taught medicine an important lesson. 
In a large majority of cases, death results 
when flu-weakened persons are open prey 
for secondary invasion by streptococci, 
pneumonia germs, and other bacteria. 
Many of these microorganisms can be con- 
quered by such potent anti-disease drugs 
as sulfanilamide and sulfapyridine, which 
were unknown in 1918. 















































Matching Legs With X-Rays 


X-rays have found an increasing num- 
ber of medical applications, and last week 
in Cleveland some of the latest develop- 
ments were discussed at a convention of 
the Radiological Society of North America. 
Among the papers: 


{Bone tumors, infantile paralysis, and 
birth defects are some of the factors that 
may stop the growth of one leg and make 
it shorter than the other. Surgeons can 
equalize leg lengths differing by as much 
as 5 inches by bone operations calculated 
to either shorten the healthy limb or 
lengthen the ailing member. But Dr. Davis 
Spangler of Dallas revealed how, instead 
of changing leg lengths, he kept healthy 
limbs from growing too long in the first 
place. The Texas specialists exposed the 
normal legs of four crippled children to 
X-rays (which stop normal growth as 
effectively as they hinder the development 
of cancer tumors) and thus prevented the 
limbs from becoming longer than stricken 
members. 


{Dr. M. D. Sachs of the University of 
Oregon reported a survey of 200 patients 
suffering from a rare condition—cancer of 
the male breast (in 1938 breast cancer 





killed 14,315 women and only 145 men). 
He revealed the interesting fact that car- 
penters and shoemakers who have to brace 
tools or other objects against their chests, 
likewise mailmen bound by carrying straps 
that are a source of frequent irritation, 
are particularly susceptible. 








RELIGION 


Trial of Mighty I AM Leaders 
Reveals Cult’s Amazing Growth 





“The Great Cosmic Light Emanating 
from the Mighty I AM Presence” is one 
of America’s strangest religious cults. It 
was founded in Chicago only about ten 
years ago by a tall, slender Kansan, Guy 
W. Ballard, and his wife, the former Edna 





international 


Mrs. Ballard, ‘I AM’ leader 


Wheeler of Chicago. Already it has won 
an estimated 1,000,000 followers. 

The Ballards operated in several cities, 
chiefly Los Angeles and Chicago. They 
declared that Guy Ballard had appeared 
on earth at least twice before—first as a 
French soprano, then as George Washing- 
ton. As Ballard, he had had a vision of a 
certain St. Germain, a blond-mustachioed 
“ascended master” who made him an “ac- 
credited messenger.” And he brought the 
message that believers need only think 
“IT AM” and St. Germain would see to it 
that they got whatever they wanted, “in- 
cluding money.” They could also “blast” 
and annihilate evil. For these rewards St. 
Germain demanded certain sacrifices, said 
the Ballards, and to please him the mem- 
bers avoided liquor, tobacco, meat, onions, 
and garlic. 
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As their cult grew, the Ballards took ty 
riding in yellow cars. At I AM service 
Guy (and later his son Donald, also knoywy 
as Edona Eros) wore white suits; Edna, 
evening gowns. They often invoked the 
supernatural. Thus, they claimed that ay 
agent called K-17 had destroyed a fleet of 
German submarines approaching the Unit. 
ed States. A year ago, when a Chicagy 
woman sued Ballard for alleged fraud in 4 
gold-mining scheme, he wrathfully loosed 
a horde of pigs, sheep, and steers upon the 
city. However, they were invisible animal. 
so they didn’t bother anybody. Mrs. Bil. 
lard once announced her husband _haj 
drunk a noggin of “pure light substance’ 
and become immortal, but last December 
that prophecy came a cropper; Ballar 
died of a heart attack and was cremated, 

In Los Angeles last week, carrying on 3 
I AM chief in headquarters at the swank 
Hotel Biltmore, Mrs. Ballard faced anoth. 
er difficulty: with Donald and eight other 
I AM workers she went on trial in Fed. 
eral District Court, accused of mail fraud, 
The indictment listed these charges: 


* That in ten years the Ballards and their 
aides extracted $3,000,000 from their fol. 
lowers on the fraudulent claim that their 








teachings were necessary for salvation and 
would guarantee immunity from sickness, § 


old age, poverty, and death. 
€ That Mrs. Ballard (indicted under the 


aliases “Jesus” and “Joan of Arc’) and 


other I AM leaders said their principle ff 
and _kindlines § 


produced “benevolence 
toward mankind,” thought they then- 
selves often quarreled and fought. 


{ That they preached absolute sex con- 
tinence, thereby breaking up many homes. 

Opening the prosecution, Assistant Unit- 
ed States Attorney Norman Neukom 
warned the jurors to expect “fantastic” 
evidence. And it came quickly. Mrs. 
Thomas Schall, widow of the blind United 
States Senator from Minnesota, testified 
that in Washington during 1935 Mrs. Bal- 
lard had talked them into giving I AM 
$1,000 in the hope of restoring the Sena- 
tor’s sight. The miracle never occurred. 


The cult also made promises of a trivial J 
sort, said the Senator’s widow: one day § 


Mrs. Ballard, wearing a white suit, told 
her that advanced I AM students could 
wear white without worrying about clean- 
ing bills, for they could snare “light rays” 
that would “precipitate” the spots off. 





Magician in the Pulpit 

In St. Paul’s Congregational Church on 
Chicago’s northwest side, boys and girls 
last week sat goggle-eyed in their pews. 
Gathered for a Sunday-afternoon youth 
service, they heard a rousing sermon by 2 
handsome young preacher—John Booth— 
whose skill was literally magical. 

Discoursing on good deeds, Booth first 
held up a cylinder, filled it with colored 
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A one-color advertisement 


about all colors... 


Here is a page from a child’s paint 
book, unfinished until color is add- 
ed with the stroke of a brush. 


This same drab monotone of black 
and white would also prevail in the 
drapes of our homes, the rugs in 
our offices, the clothes we wear...if 
it weren’t for a host of man-made 
products called intermediates. 


Intermediates are the“ in-between” 
products in the complex process of 
chemical building. They are derived 
from simple substances obtained 
from ordinary black coal and crude 
petroleum. By combining selected 
intermediates in definite ways, 
chemists have created thousands of 
synthetic dyes that are capable of 
imparting almost any color or hue 
to fabrics, leathers, plastics and other 
materials. 

Consider, for instance, such inter- 
mediates as the chlorophenolls, nitro- 
phenols, nitroanilines,chloroanilines 
and chloronitrobenzenes. Colorless 





MONSANTO 


or of a yellow hue themselves, these 
products evolved from nature’s black 
minerals yield dyes of flaming red, 
orange and yellow, cool blue and 
green, and even brown and black. Or 
consider any of the other Monsanto 
Intermediates. In this large group 
are materials capable of producing 
a multitude of colorful dyes that 
are pleasing, fast and fashionable. 


In evolving dye intermediates 
from coal and petroleum, chemistry 
has achieved one of its greatest tri- 
umphs, one that reveals in every 
piece of fabric another of its contribu- 
tions to industry and to all mankind. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis 


HOW MONSANTO SERVES 

The manufacture of dyes is only one 
application of the many chemicals classed 
as intermediates. Monsanto Intermediates 
also serve in the manufacture of medic- 
inals, perfume bases, synthetic resins, 
plasticizers, insecticides, germicides, fun- 
gicides, lubricant additives, and many 
other products. 





CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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streamers representing charity and love, 
flicked his wrist, and pulled out a bouquet 
of roses. “As you sow your good deeds,” 
he said, “so shall they blossom.” Next he 
took a golden ribbon symbolizing true 
friendship and cut it with a pair of scis- 
sors he had plucked from the air. Sud- 
denly Booth again displayed the ribbon— 
uncut—and announced “the shining re- 
turn to strong and true friendship.” 

Finally he handed a girl four coins, read 
the Bible story of the loaves and fishes, 
and told her to open her hands. She count- 
ed out twenty coins. Afterward, another 
girl exclaimed: “Gosh, I expected rabbits 
to pop out from behind the pews!” 

Indeed, that may well happen during 
Booth’s later sermons, for he has worked at 
legerdemain most of his life. He learned it 
from the great prewar magician Carl Ger- 
main (then teaching in a Cleveland Sun- 
day school) and continued practicing as a 
student at McMaster University, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. After graduation in 1934, he hit 
the road with a professional night-club rou- 
tine that took him throughout the Ameri- 
cas. Author of three books on magic, 
Booth claims he set an altitude record 
for his trade with a. performance atop 
Pike’s Peak. 

Always devout, Booth recently decided 
to make his life more “useful.” He entered 
the Meadville Theological School in Chica- 
go last October and quickly won honors 
for oratory. Appointed part-time assistant 
at St. Paul’s last week by the Rev. Grant 
Butler, pastor, the 28-year-old seminarian- 
magician preached his first sermon at the 
morning service but felt too nervous to 
demonstrate his tricks for adults. After 
his afternoon performance for the young- 
sters, however, he said he would continue 
his pulpit prestidigitation, not as a stunt 
but as vivid sermon illustration. He 


promised to “rekindle enthusiasm for the 
church if I have to pull jack rabbits from 
the organ stops.” 





RADIO 


Uncle Don’s Radio Birthday 


Every week night of the year, countless 
numbers of befuddled small fry gathered 
around family radios wonder how he does 
it. “If little Jackie Smith of such-and-such 
Blank Avenue will just look behind the 
pillows of Mother’s bedroom chair,” hap- 
pily announces the chummy voice of Uncle 
Don, “he will find a nice birthday present 
there.” It’s there, all right, because Mother 
and Uncle Don have gotten together on 
the hiding place ahead of time—but to the 
youngsters it makes Uncle Don something 
like a miracle man. 

Such birthday surprise packages, how- 
ever, are, not all of Uncle Don’s stock in 
trade in his outpourings to the Greater 
New York area over station WOR, New- 
ark. He also sings, thumps the piano, tells 
stories, chats informally, and conducts club 
meetings on behalf of his various -sponsors 
(he now has four: Maltex Cereal, Green- 
wich Savings Bank, Walnettos Candies, 
and Ronzoni Spaghetti). Some children 
loathe him—along with the spinach he tries 
to make them eat—but to some 5,000,000 
kids in the listening area the business of 
hearing Uncle Don at 6 in the evening is a 
radio ritual (on Sundays he reads the fun- 
nies for Hearst Newspapers at 8:30 in the 
morning) . 

This week—on Dec. 15—Uncle Don can 
look behind his own radio set and find a 
birthday all his own, for on that date fif- 
teen years ago he first went into radio as a 
program handy man for WMCA in New 
York City—making chatter as he played 
phonograph records and banged the piano 
at odd intervals. His professional name 
was Don Carney then (as it still is; al- 
though his real name is Howard Rice, 
now even his mother calls him Don), and 
he had formerly been a pianist-monologist 
in vaudeville. A native of Michigan, he 





<<. 


had been out of work on Broadway whey 
he came to radio. 

And last month, if Carney had looked 
hard behind the microphone he could haye 
turned up another anniversary: the day 
twelve years ago when he threw together 
a program for a toy-dog manufacturer oye; 
WOR in just a half hour’s time and Unc 
Don really went into the business of being 
Uncle Don. He has stayed with the Ney. 
ark station ever since, although for , 
brief time in 1939 he was on the Mutu 
network and now is heard in various parts 
of the country via spot announcements 
and short recorded programs. 

Most of Uncle Don’s many little listener; 
have widely varying notions of what he 
looks like—short and fat, tall and thin, oli 
and gray. Actually he is a brown-haired 
and hefty 6-footer of about 50. He adore 
children and has a 10-year-old stepdaug). 
ter of his own. Although most adults tum 
a little wild-eyed at most of his clubby 
chit-chat for the kiddies, they are alway; 
pleased, when they meet him, to discover 
that the perpetrator of such goings-on js a 
right guy after all. 





WMCA for Life Savers 


A boyish enthusiasm for peppermint 
lozenges led Edward J. Noble to roll a 
small candy with a hole in it—the famous 
Life Saver—into a $22,000,000 business 
in fifteen years. Last week another youth. 
ful prepossession spurred the former first 
chairman of the old Civil Aeronautics 
Authority and ex-Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce to launch himself in the radio- 
station business. 

Like many other self-made and public. 
spirited men, the 58-year-old chairman of 
the Life Savers Corp. has dreamed all his 
life of owning a newspaper. But with the 
rapid growth of television and frequency 
modulation, Noble’s dream ambition un- 
derwent a transformation. Looking around, 
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r first HAT do you see here? Just a from mines to the rest of the country accomplishment. But at the same 

autics lot of railroad coal cars? these coals would have little value. time, the food you eat, the clothes 

ry of Listen— Few people could enjoy their you wear, most of the things you 

radio- You’re looking at the greatest source warmth and comfort—most manu- use every day—and most of the sup- 
; of energy in America. facturing plants would have to be plies for the nation’s factories—flow 

atte : located near the mines. with the same smoothness—by rail. 

an of Coal is the No. 1 source of power 

* s in the nation’s factories. It is only because railroads provide No wonder thoughtful people recog- 

wher Coal is the No. 1 source of warmth quick, dependable, cheap transporta- nize the railroads as the nation’s 

a UD in the nation’s homes. tion to every corner of the land that No. 1 transportation system — not 

ound, people can use this inexpensive fuel, only in the volume they handle, but 








Coal gives us iron and steel. Coal 
generates most of the electricity used 
in this country. And just a handful of 
coal contains enough energy to pull 
a ton of freight a mile on America’s 
railroads. 


Did you know that it takes more 
than a million tons a day to supply 
the nation’s demands for light and 
heat and power? 


Did you know that the annual value 
of the bituminous and anthracite 
coal mined in the United States 
exceeds that of all other minerals 
combined? 


But without adequate transportation 


and that manufacturing and power 
plants, producing for our daily needs 
and for national defense, can be 
located long distances from the coal 
fields and still be sure of a steady 
flow of fuel. 


To meet the nation’s needs, railroads 
every day are called upon to haul 
enough coal to make a train 150 
miles long. 


No other form of transportation 
could come close to handling so 
great a job so smoothly or eco- 
nomically. All by itself the move- 
ment of the nation’s No. 1 fuel from 
mine to consumer would be a notable 


in the skill with which the job is 


done. 
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Start from your home town now on a Grand 
Circle Tour of the United States—east coast, 
west coast, border to border — go by one 
route, return by another — liberal stopovers 
— for $90 railroad fare in coaches — $135 in 
Pullmans (plus $45 for one or two passen- 
gers in a lower berth). 


NOW — TRAVEL ON CREDIT 


You can take your car along too 
See your local ticket agent 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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house gets full of water?” 





And then they went high up in the mountains where the rain man 
sat, dripping, behind the clouds, and they said, “Will you make it rain 
when we give you the sign so that the pond above Old Man Shivers’ 





And the rain man said, “Yes.” 








Coward-McCann 


Books for children: two pages from Kurt Wiese’s ‘The Rabbits’ Revenge’ . . . 














‘Stories of the Gods and Heroes’ (Dial) 


-«- Cyclope... 


his eyes finally settled on WMCA, New 
York City’s pioneer radio station which 
was developed from the dreams of Donald 
J. Flamm, ex-Broadway press agent and 
its president since 1926. Last week Noble 
(reported associated with others in an 
$850,000 cash deal for the station) asked 
the Federal Communications Commission 
to transfer ownership. Asked by News- 
WEEK whether he intended to build the 
station into a network, Noble replied that 
he had no further plans at present. 

Organized in 1925 (Flamm joined the 
station that year as dramatic critic), 
WMCA originated Five Star Final, radio’s 
first news dramatization series; brought 
Tom Noonan’s Chinatown Mission to the 
air; created the Good Will Hour, now 
heard nationally; and introduced to radio 
Rudy Vallee, Gabriel Heatter, Will Os- 
borne, and others. For years known as a 
radio talent mill, it went on the air this 
month for 24 hours a day, one of the few 
stations maintaining such a schedule in the 
country. 





BOOKS 


Guide to Christmas Books: 
Attractive Works for Children 
and Adults are Listed 

The following children’s books have been 


chosen from the fall lists of juvenile litera- 
ture to cover as wide a range of taste and 
interest as possible. 


For children under 10 


Basar AND Farner Curistmas. By Jean 
de Brunhoff. Random House. $3. Babar the 
elephant is an old favorite with children on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Illustrated in 
color by the author. 





Tue American Moruer Goose. By Ray 
Wood. Stokes. $1.25. An original collection 


of our native folk rhymes—like “one-two, 


buckle my shoe”; Ed Hargis’ black and 
white drawings have an appropriate back- 
woods flavor. 


Tue Rasesits’ Revence. By Kurt Wiese. 
Coward-McCann. $1.50. A very funny tale 
with perfect drawings by the famous artist- 
writer. 


Fexicia tHE Curtous Cow. By Jo- 
sephine De Witt. Thomas Nelson. $1.50. 
The adventures of a gossip-loving bossy 
with fine drawings in black and white by 
the author. 


Srories For Lirtte Curipren. By Pearl 
S. Buck. John Day. $1.50. Very simple 
tales for the very young, written by an ex- 
pert story teller and illustrated in color by 
Weda Yap. 


For children 10 and on up indefinitely 


Tue Apventures oF Tom Sawyer & 
Tue ApventurEes oF HuckKiEBERRY FINN. 
By Mark Twain. Heritage. 2 volumes 
boxed. $5. A new edition of the American 
classics, illustrated in full color by Norman 
Rockwell and worth every penny of the 
rather steep price. 














Thomas Nelson 


... Felicia the Curious Cow 


Capitan: Tue Story or AN Army 
Mute. By Lucy Herndon Crockett. Holt. 
$2. A mule’s-eye view of American Army 
life, in which the hero writes (Black 
Beauty fashion) of his campaigns in China, 
the Philippines, and France. Pictures by 
the author in color. 


Intropuctinc Cuarites Dickens. By 
May Lamberton Becker. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50. A sentimental journey through 
Dickensland by a noted authority on chil- 
dren’s literature. Profusely illustrated with 
photographs, old prints, and drawings by 
Oscar Ogg. 


Stories oF Tue Gops anp Herosgs. By 
Sally Benson. Dial. $2.50. Stories from 
Greek and Roman mythology, by way of 
Bulfinch, ably rewritten by The New York- 


er writer. 


Books for Adults 


This is the season when every book re- 
viewer communes with his files and at- 
tempts to draw up a list of “best books” 
to serve as a guide to the Christmas buy- 
er. Herewith, Newsweex’s selection of 
twenty outstanding titles of 1940, chosen 
from the pages of this department. If cer- 
tain books which got prominence in the 
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When Dickens fri od the Barbarows Lenertcans” 


N 1834, when Charles Dickens 
came to the United States, he vis- 





ee, ited the industrial city of Lowell, 
Massachusetts. And though up to that 
time he had found little in this country 
to his liking and had not hesitated to 
say so, he saw in the mills of Lowell a 
side of America that gained hisflasting 
respect and admiration. Somewhat 
amazed, he wrote the following passages 
in his “American Notes”: 


“T happened to arrive at the first fac- 
tory just as the dinner hour was over, 
and the girls were returning to their 
work. They had serviceable bonnets, 
good warm cloaks and shawls; and they 
were not above clogs and pattens. More- 
over, there were places in the mill where 
they could deposit these things without 
injury; and there were conveniences for 
washing. 


“The rooms in which they worked, 
were well-ordered as themselves. In the 
windows of some, there were green plants, 
which were trained to shade the glass; in 
all there was as much fresh air, cleanli- 
ness, and comfort as the nature of the 
occupation would naturally permit of. 


““At some distance from the factories, 
stands their hospital. The weekly charge 
in this establishment for each female is 


three dollars; but no girl employed by 
any of the corporations is ever excluded 
for the want of the means of payment.” 


Charles Dickens was indeed gratified 
at the conditions he found in the mills of 
Lowell in 1834. But gratified as he was, 
how much more pleased and amazed he 
would be if he could visit almost any 
American industrial plant today! For 





today, American working people enjoy 
conditions of labor that never fail to 
amaze the visitor from abroad. It can be 
truthfully said that nowhere in the world 
can working conditions be compared 
with those enjoyed in American plants 
and factories. American industry has 


reaped untold benefits from the loyalty 


that results when employees are given 
an opportunity to help themselves to a 
better way of living. 


One of the finest ways employers are 
helping their employees is by making 
Group Insurance available to them. 
Through his employer’s aid, and the aid 
of his fellow employees, a man can pro- 
tect his family and avoid the financial 


strain of sickness or injury to an extent 
he would otherwise never be able to 
afford. And this is not charity insur- 
ance, for in most Group Insurance sold 
today, the employee himself shares in 
the payment. 


The Travelers offers complete Group 
Service: Group Life Insurance, Group 
Accident and Sickness Insurance, Group 
Hospital Indemnity and Surgical Reim- 
bursement Insurance. Should you wish to 
establish a group system, The Travelers 
helps you get it off to a good start with 
your men. Paper work is simplified by 
The Travelers system of group account- 
ing, and The Travelers claim service is 
exceptionally wide-spread and prompt. 
A Travelers agent or representative will 
be glad to give you the complete details 
of Group Insurance any time at your 
convenience, 





Moral: Insure in The Travelers. All 
forms of insurance. The Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, The Travelers Indemnity 
Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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magazine at the time of publication are 
missing here, it can only be said that dis- 
tance does not always lend enchantment 
to the view and that some books, like some 
people, do not wear too well. 


Fiction 


For Wuom THE Bett Touts. By Ernest 
Hemingway. Scribner. $2.75. His finest 
book. 


Native Son. By Richard Wright. Har- 
per. $2.50. The great novel by a Negro 
about his people. 


TROUBLE IN Juty. By Erskine Caldwell. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.50. A remark- 
able novel about a lynching in the South. 


Tue Ox-Bow Inciwwent. By Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark. Random House, $2. Ditto 
about a lynching in the old West. 


Tue Betoveo Returns. By Thomas 
Mann. Knopf. $2.50. Not everybody’s 
book, but certainly a very fine study of 
genius. 


Verpun. By Jules Romains. Knopf. 
$2.75. The high point of the “Men of Good 
Will” series. 


You Can’r Go Home Aaarn. By 
Thomas Wolfe. Harper. $3. The last Wolfe 
and the best. 


Toe Hamtuet. By William Faulkner. 
Random House. $2.50. Obscure in spots, 
but what is obscurity to a Faulkner fan? 


BaBEs IN THE DAarKuLinc Woon. By H. G. 
Wells. Alliance. $2.75. A book that deserves 
a wider reading than it is getting. 


SAPPHIRA AND THE SLAve Gir. By Willa 
Cather. Knopf. $2.50. Reviewed in the 
Dec. 9 issue. 


Nonfiction 


Happy Days. By H. L. Mencken. Knopf. 
$2.75. H. L. M.’s delightful memoir of a 
Baltimore childhood. 


Tue Bic Sea. By Langston Hughes. 
Knopf. $3. About the most readable book 
of the year. 


I Rope With Stonewatyi. By Henry 
Kyd Douglas. University of North Caro- 
lina Press. $3. The true adventures of a 
Confederate soldier. 


-Curistopuer Cotumsus. By Salvador 
de Madariaga. Macmillan. $4. A daring 
and scholarly contribution to Columbiana. 


New Encuanp: InptaAn Summer. By 
Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. $3.75. The se- 
quel to “The Flowering of New England” 
—and just as good. 


Tue TrrumpH or AMERICAN CAPITAL- 
ism. By Louis M. Hacker. Simon & 
Schuster. $3. Excellent historical writing 
in the Beard tradition. 


Eruan Auten. By Stewart H. Holbrook. 
Macmillan. $2.50. A lively account of the 
old ripsnorter. 


Mark Twain in Eruption. Edited by 
Bernard DeVoto. Harper. $3.75. Mark 
Twain through the looking glass. 


Tre.tawney. By Margaret Armstrong. 
Macmillan. $3. The romantic adventures 
of a real-life Byron hero. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By Lewis V. 
Cummings. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75. First- 
rate biographical study of the genius of 
conquest. 





International 


Art in Hands: Herbert Stout’s 
hobby of casting the hands of his 
friends has become so well known 
around San Gabriel, Calif., that his 
works are in demand as mementos 
of friends and relatives. One of the 
most popular forms is the clasped 
‘Sweetheart Hands’ (top). 


ART 
$15,000,000 Palace of Art: 
Mellon-Given National Gallery 


Is Taken Over by Director 


When the late Andrew W. Mellon gave 
the Federal government his priceless art 
collection (arbitrarily valued at $50,000, 
000), he provided a minimum of $10,000, 
000 for a building to house it. This pink 
Tennessee marble treasure house—largest 
marble building in the world—has already 
cost an estimated $15,000,000 (all paid by 
the A. W. Mellon Educational & Charita- 
ble Trust) —and the end is not yet. Ample 
space for the collection has been pro- 
vided, but parts of the structure will re- 
main unfinished until more pictures are 
added. 

Spanning two blocks in the section of 
Washington’s Mall reserved for museums 
(the Smithsonian Institution, “New Na- 
tional” Museum, and Freer Art Gallery 
are a long stone’s throw away) at Pennsyl- 
vania and Constitution Avenues, the nar- 
row double-H-shaped temple is air-con- 
ditioned, fireproofed, and equipped with 
every aid to research ingenuity can con- 
trive (in addition, there is a lethal cham- 
ber to kill bugs in the frames of old mas- 
ters) . 

Designed by the late John Russell Pope* 
along neoclassic lines (but not in imitation 
of any specific Greek or Roman model) 
and built from 800 carloads (35,000 
blocks) of marble by Otto R. Eggers, 
senior member of Pope’s firm (now Eg- 
gers & Higgins), America’s new 785-foot 
National Gallery is incomparably finer 
than other public museums with which it 
ranks as a repository of art treasures: the 
Paris Louvre, originally the palace of 
French kings and now a dingy firetrap; 
the London National Gallery, completed 
in 1838 and little altered since that era; 
the Prado in Madrid, which dates from 
1785; and the cluttered mazes of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum in New York. 

Last week the National Gallery’s friend- 
ly 50-year-old director, David E. Finley— 
who was Special Assistant to Mellon as 
Secretary of the Treasury (1927-32) and 
Honorary Counselor of our London Em- 
bassy when Mellon was Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s—and his staff took 
over the completed building; this week 
finds them installed in the luxurious exec- 
utive offices, and from now until it for- 
mally opens to the public early in March 
they'll be busy hanging and lighting the 
pictures. 

Though the building is as stately within 
as it is simple on the exterior, the National 
Gallery’s rooms aren’t large but are in 
scale with the pictures for which they were 
designed. The Italian masterpieces will 








*Who died Aug. 27, 1937—the night after the 
death of his good friend Mellon. 
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18,086 Pipe Smokers 
are still missing! 


Among hard-to-please pipe 
smokers a high percentage natur- 
ally enthuseabout BONDSTREET. 
Applying this percentage we know 
that about 18,086 pipe-smoking 
readers of this magazine—for whom 
BONDSTREET isa “natural”—still 
have this grand discovery to make. 








So come out of hiding—and try 
BOND STREET! 

It contains a rare aromatic 
tobacco never before used ina pop- 
ular price mixture. Rich-tasting, 
bite-free—leaves no tobacco odor in 


the room—even the ladies approve. 


15¢. 












PIPE TOBACCO 
A PRODUCT OF PHILIP MORRIS 
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hang on Italian plaster walls; the late 
Venetians against cotton damask; Dutch 
masters in all oak-paneled rooms; eight- 
eenth-century English, French, and Amer- 
ican oils in painted wood-paneled galleries; 
and nineteenth-century works against a 
denicron cloth wall covering which resem- 
bles monk’s cloth but is more handsome. 
No pictures will be shown under glass. 
The larger Italian Renaissance sculpture 
will be displayed by itself in the West Cen- 
tral Hall, the eighteenth-century French in 
the East Central Hall opposite. Both these 
galleries lead off from the new museum’s 
chief glory—the rotunda, where 24 col- 
umns of handsome dark green Italian mar- 
ble support a white marble dome 100 feet 
up. Previewed last week by NEwsweek’s 












...and Joan Miro’s ‘La Terre Labourée’ 


———--—- 





art editor, the National Gallery won’t show 
any furniture, but cornices and overdoors 
suggest the architecture of the eras in 
which the paintings were done. Other 
equipment includes a well-appointed cafe. 
teria, a comfortable smoking lounge, study 
rooms, and a library with space for 100,000 
volumes. 








Art Venture in Unpopularity 


When Dan Defenbacker took over the 
Walker Art Center in Minneapolis (News. 
WEEK, Jan. 15), he said he wanted to 
bring art to the people. In the past year 
his shows have met with such success that 
now he feels he can bring people to art, 
To this end, the Minnesota gallery until 
Dec. 29 is showing “Unpopular Art”—an 
admittedly “strange mélange” of 23 pieces 
including Chinese bronzes and paintings, 
carved wood from Africa and Oceania, 
medieval sculpture, modern expressionist, 
abstract, and surrealist paintings, Indian 
pottery and masks, and a Cambodian 
stone statue. 

In hanging this conglomeration, the cen- 
ter has utilized all its skill for unusual dis- 
play. The “Apache Dancers” of the ex- 
pressionist Max Beckmann, for instance, 
is set flush in the wall, whereas the eerie 
effect of the “King of Hell” (Chinese silk 
painting of the Ming dynasty) is height- 
ened by recessing it at an angle and light- 
ing it from the bottom. African sculpture 
is dramatized by the use of shadows. 

To judge the popularity of the “unpop- 
ular,” the center hands out questionnaires. 
Most visitors rank important modern art- 
ists like Paul Klee, Joan Miro, Georges 
Rouault, and Wassily Kandinsky at the 
bottom of their lists. (Kandinsky’s ex- 
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If Your Nose 
gets S1p0d-up 
at night- 





_ 


Use This Successful 3-Purpose Medicine | 


Here’s mighty good news...If your nose | 
“closes up” at night and makes breathing diffi- | 
cult, put a few drops of Vicks Va-tro-nol | 
up each nostril. Results are so good because 
Va-tro-nol does 3 important things: 


(1) Shrinks Swollen Membranes; (2) Helps 
Flush Out Nasal Passages, Clearing 
Clogging Mucus; (3) Soothes Irritation. 


Try it tonight—enjoy the comfort it brings | 

... And remember, 

if used in time, 

(a hasa WICKS 3-8 

helps to prevent 

many colds from x o- rs) 

developing. VA TR od L 

hildren’s Colds..To 

= misery—rub VapoRub 


on throat, chest, back and 
let its time-tested poultice- 


. ! ke 
or action go to work! 
deal for children. Just as Vicks 


good for adults. VapoRus 
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In central Florida is a region 
of lakes and hills, forests, 
rivers and giant springs. Here 
are Ocala and Marion Coun- 
ty. Here are famous Silver 
Springs, other great springs, 
Ocala National Forest, best 
of fishing, hunting, golf. 
Good accommodations. For 
booklet write H. P. Smith, 
Chamber of Commerce— 
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pressionist “Deep Brown” so confused the 
printer of the catalogue that he published 
it upside down.) On the other hand, the 
“King of Hell” and the Cambodian sculp- 
ture hold first and second place. 
Attendance at the exhibit (12,000 since 
the opening Nov. 7) proves that, even in 
art, it is easier to lead the subjects to wa- 
ter than to make them drink: many neither 
liked nor disliked most of “Unpopular Art.” 








MUSIC 
A Music Critic With a Punch 


At 44 Virgil Thomson is a composer 
(“Four Saints in Three Acts,” an opera to 
Gertrude Stein’s text), an author (“The 
State of Music,” 1939) and music critic of 
The New York Herald Tribune—a job to 
which he was appointed last October to 
succeed the late Lawrence Gilman. On Oct. 
11 began his first regular newspaper assign- 
ment with a review of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony’s opening concert. The Mis- 
souri-born expatriate (he considers Paris 
his home) set the Manhattan musical world 
on its ear by pasting the conductor, John 
Barbirolli, the orchestra, the program,* 








*Of the Sibelius Second Symphony: “Twenty 
years’ residence on the European continent has 
largely spared me Sibelius . . . I found it 
vulgar, self-indulgent, and provincial beyond 
all description.” 





and by concluding: “As a friend remarked 
. . . ‘I understand now why the Philhar- 
monic is not a part of New York’s intel- 
lectual life.’ ” 

Thomson thus began a one-man revolu- 
tion in New York musical criticism, which 
continued into last week with his review 
of the Metropolitan’s opening production 
of “The Masked Ball”: “Orchestra and 
chorus shipshape . . . Scenery banal . , . 
Stage direction mostly nonexistent . 
Everybody was miscast.” However, the 
baneful bunny of music critics isn’t always 
so rude—he’s on record as wildly enthusias- 
tic over Flagstad, Jan Smeterlin, Hofmann, 
and Rubinstein—but his brilliantly written 
reviews are never ambiguous, verbose, or 
fence straddling. 

Thomson doesn’t spend all his time at 
the typewriter. He goes to bed, where he 
always composes and where he wrote his 
first radio score—performed last Sunday 
by the Columbia Workshop (a premiére 
he didn’t review). It consists of noises and 
choral and instrumental parts which are 
integrated with John Houseman’s adapta- 
tion of the oldest anti-war play in exist- 
ence: the 2,355-year-old “Trojan Women” 
of Euripides, for which Thomson says that 
successful Athenian playwright was exiled 
when it was first produced. The critic- 
composer has also been commissioned to 
set another Greek drama — Sophocles’ 
“Oedipus Tyrannus”—to music for Ford- 
ham University’s 100th birthday this spring. 


- | | 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Thomson has his likes—and dislikes 
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ina New Life in the Old Met Great Dependability Proved by These 
intel- Taking a new lease on life, the Meiro- 
politan Opera last week opened its 56th 


volu- New York season with a new golden cur- 
vhich tain (exactly like the old one, which will 
View now be sold in souvenir b‘ts by the Opera 









ction Guild), new uniforms for the ushers, and 

and a renovated Grand Tier in which the sec- 

sil ond-layer boxes have been replaced by 

ce comfortable seats. For the opening, the 
, the Met also presented a new $35,000 produc- Romane oF Streets 

Ways tion, in Italian, of an 82-year-old opera, Qnstee 
Isias- Verdi’s “Un Ballo in Maschera.” SEO. N. ScHOONMAK SOMATHONT OF eusse come 
lann, Never a Verdi favorite (like “Aida,” “Il Mr. 1 BE Clty Manager 4 % Jewnunsr Summes 
itten Trovatore,” or “La Traviata”), “The panting Motos C 
e, or [ Masked Ball,” offered by the Met for the Oledo, Ohio ~° 


Se 
——e os Ptember 30, 1949 
first time in 24 years* with a polyglot cast 


1e at which included the Hungarian baritone 

re he Alexander Sved, making his debut in the en 

e his company, sported 365 elaborate costumes You might 4 Sts of mpleted an e 
nday by Ladislas Czettel and five fancy sets by the 42 Dodge Trucne st? in learninnents I thougne on, of 
miére Mstislav Dobujinski which look like Stew- ae every 
; and art Chaney (of “Twelfth Night,” “Life 

1 are With Father,” the Leslie Howard “Ham- 

apta- [ let,” etc.) gone wild in the grand manner. 

2xist- The preposterous story of the murder 

men” of King Gustav III of Sweden got a polite 

that —if slightly absent-minded—opening-night 

xiled reception, even though at times there 

ritic- seemed to be more people on the stage 

d to than in the sold-out (at more than 

cles’ $18,000) house. Socially, the inevitable 

‘ord- “brilliant” occasion was authenticated by 

ring. the presence of Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 


in her customary box. Although the fa- 
mous Diamond Horseshoe boxes now are 
rented ($420 to $4,000 for the sixteen- 
week season) instead of belonging out- 
right to boxholders, and despite the fact 
that some new blood has replaced a few 
members of the Old Guard, the nation’s i 3 
first opera company remains pretty much SAVE 
unchanged for its first season in the home 
it now owns (a transaction that took place 
last spring—NEWSWEEK, May 20). 

Other scheduled revivals include Doni- 
zetti’s “Daughter of the Regiment,” and 
“Don Pasquale,” Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et 
Dalila,” Verdi’s “Trovatore,” and Gluck’s 
“Alceste,” which has never been done at 
the Metropolitan. New faces, in addition 
to Sved, among the 100 singers include 
three sopranos—Germaine Lubin, French; 
Stella Roman, Rumanian, and Eleanor 





Dodge builds 112 standard 
chassis and body models—one 
to fit your job. 


Trucks too small for your 
job or too large for your 
job are costly. 
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ocratized” opera, the Met still clings to is important = wae PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 


you get for what you pay 
is even more important. for Every Capacity 





two traditions: one bans Negroes from its 
stage; the other is a prejudice against 
opera in English. The Met will be really 


democratic when it revives George Gersh- D ER PATI 0 b pt 00 G & : hob kated TRU CKS 
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*Toscanini conducted a 1913 production 
with Enrico Caruso, Frieda Hempel, Emmy 
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Amato, and Léon Rothier. aaa 
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Hreetings 
Great listen } 


NEW YORK STATE 


—«CHAMPAGHE 


* Pleasant and notable events are cou- 

pled with Great Western Champagne 

during the last 80 years. Its high 

— won six awards in the wine 
pitals of Europe. 


Its uniformity and dependability are 
traditional . .. choice grapes, technical 
skill, infinite care and large cellar cap- 
acity permit the production of genuine 
champagne by the slow method of fer- 
mentation in the bottle. 


For gifts to give with pride, or for 
your own use, “Great Western” is a 
name to remember. 


When ordering Still Wines, select from 
our choice New York State and Amer- 
ican Table Wines (19 to 21% alcohol 
by vol.) and American Vermouth (18% 
alcohol by vol.) These fine wines, ver- 
mouths and champagnes are made, 
bottled and sealed in our cellars. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Rheims, N. Y. 
Established 1860--Borded Winery No. 1, N. Y. 
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International 
B.C. Red card counseled caution 
win’s “Porgy and Bess” with Paul Robe- 


son, Dorothy Maynor, and Marian Ander- 
son singing the leading roles in English. 





RECORD WEEK 


Vernon Duke’s sparkling score from the 
Broadway musical hit CaBin IN THE Sky 
has been recorded in grade-A fashion for 
Liberty (three 10-inch records in album, 
$3) by the show’s star, Ethel Waters. 
With extremely ingenious lyrics by John 
Latouche (“Ballad for Americans’), the 
tunes include “Taking a Chance on Love,” 
“Cabin in the Sky,” and “Love Turned the 
Light Out.” 


Richard Strauss—perhaps the best sur- 
viving example of a composer who has 
lived too long—wrote his tone poem 
Tuus Spake ZARATHRUSTRA in 1896, near 
the peak of his creative career. Inspired 
by the Nietzsche philosophical work of the 
same name, this magnificently orchestrated 
music is cataclysmic, bleak and _ brilliant 
by turns. It has been fittingly recorded 
by Frederick Stock and the Chicago Sym- 
phony (four 12-inch records in Columbia 
album, $4.50). 


More music now associated with Walt 
Disney’s “Fantasia” pops up in a new 
Victor release of the Paul Dukas Sor- 
CERER’S APPRENTICE, performed by Leo- 
pold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra (two 12-inch records in album, 
$2.50). With or without Mickey Mouse, 
the music is lightweight, popular, and 
amusing. The fourth side is devoted to the 
third-act overture from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s opera “Ivan the Terrible.” 


——— 


EDUCATION 


Probe of Reds in N. Y. Schools 
Centers on Brooklyn College 





The heat was on for Communists in New 
York City’s vast public-school system last 
week. After months of preliminary skir- 
mishing in private hearings, a subcommit- 
tee of the state legislature launched a full. 
dress offensive of public sessions on sub- 
versive activities in municipal education, 

The hearings in the New York County 
Courthouse opened with fireworks. Some 
500 teachers fought to get into a room 
that could accommodate less than 100, 
Before a witness had been called, William 
G. Mulligan, attorney for Locals 5 and 537 
of the American Federation of Teachers 
(both unions long criticized as Communist- 
controlled), stepped forward to make a 
statement. Sen. Frederic R. Coudert Jr, 
subcommittee chairman, told him that 
counsel for witnesses and third parties 
were barred, but Mulligan insisted. Finally 
Senator Coudert had him thrown out. 

Then the subcommittee got to work and 
turned its guns on city-owned Brooklyn 
College, biggest liberal-arts college in the 
world (enrollment: 13,700—NeEwsweex, 
Oct. 30, 1939). Dr. Bernard D. N. Gra- 
banier, 37-year-old assistant professor of 
English and husband of the author Frances 
Winwar, testified he had joined one of 
Brooklyn College’s several Communist 
party “cells” in 1935. Sponsored by Dr. 
Howard Selsam, assistant philosophy pro- 
fessor, he, like the eight other cell mem- 
bers, signed up under an alias (“David 
Arden”) and paid out about 10 per cent of 
his $4,156 salary in party dues and com- 
pulsory subscriptions to The Daily Worker 
and other Red organs. 

Grabanier further declared the “teacher- 
comrades” met weekly to discuss Marxism 
and decide on a “party line” for Teachers 
Union meetings. In 1939, he learned of 
Moscow’s control over the party, tried to 
resign, and found that Communists can’t 
quit: he was expelled as a Trotskyist. 
Closing his testimony, Grabanier pointed 
out that Communism at B.C. had dwin- 
dled considerably since the Russo-German 
pact of August 1939. 

After Grabanier, testimony _ shifted 
briefly away from Brooklyn. Ralph De 
Sola, non-teaching naturalist, said he 
joined the party in 1934, wrote literature 
for Young Pioneers (Communists aged 6 
to 14) , and attended lectures at the party's 
workers school by Morris U. Schappes, 
English instructor at the College of the 
City of New York. He also tried to quit 
and was ousted as a Trotskyist. Next came 
Charles J. Hendley, high-school teacher 
and president of Local 5. Amid much 
bickering, he denied that Communists con- 
trolled his union. 

Finally, Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, Brook- 
lyn College’s young president, came for- 
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ward with another package of firsthand 
evidence. He told how he had broken the 
Communist minority’s control of student 
politics by getting the more conservative 
majority to vote in campus elections. For 
this, he said, 300 members of the American 
Student Union and other leftist societies 
picketed his home and bombarded him 
with telegrams and phone calls (one caller 
tried to impersonate Mayor Fiorello H. 
La Guardia). As for the few Communists 
on his faculty of more than 500, Dr. Gide- 
onse swore he would fire them were they 
not protected by the red tape of tenure. 

With this, the Coudert subcommittee re- 
cessed until mid-January, announcing it 
would bring contempt actions against 25 
persons connected with the schools (eight- 
een of them at B. C.) for refusing to tes- 
tify at the private hearings. Meanwhile, 
the boys and girls at Brooklyn College 
were worried. Should the public unjustly 
plaster a Red label on the whole college, 
they complained, they might have a hard 
time finding jobs after graduation. 





A Doctor of Sick Grades 


The Hun School has helped a full gen- 
eration of young men master the trick of 
getting into college and staying there. It 
had its beginning in 1914, when John G. 
Hun, a graduate of Williams and Johns 
Hopkins then teaching mathematics at 
Princeton, made so much money tutoring 
on the side that he decided to quit the 
university and open his own “Math 
School.” Summertimes he coached would- 
be freshmen for Princeton’s fall entrance 
examinations. Later, when the university 
shifted its entrance schedule to the spring, 
Hun expanded his enterprise to a full pre- 
paratory school, taking students aged from 
10 up. 

But the Hun School remains chiefly a 
first-aid station for the scholastically ill. 
About half of its 85 students are seniors— 
many are graduates of other high schools 
who seek an extra year of polishing for 
college entrance exams, while some are 
skilled athletes who make up Hun’s con- 
sistently good football teams (Hun alumni 
now in Princeton include Howard J. Stan- 
ley, football captain, and Robert L. Pe- 
ters Jr., captain-elect). Dr. Hun provides 
the polishing through a first-rate, well- 
paid faculty of sixteen. And for it he 
charges boarders fancy fees of $1,400 to 
$1,800 a year. 

However, the youths who can pay that 
much apparently are becoming scarce. 
Last week, in Federal District Court at 
Trenton, N.J., the Hun School won per- 
mission to reorganize in bankruptcy. In 
its petition the school termed itself a “go- 
ing concern” but listed debts of $336,692 
and assets of $492,286 (most of it in 
buildings). Because of falling enrollment, 
said the petition, the school couldn’t pay 
its debts. 











Tue time needed to 
produce a heat of 
steel in alarge open- 
hearth furnace is 
approximately 12 
hours. 


Mopern airplane 
engines weighabout 
one pound per 
horsepower, indica- 
tive of the develop- 
ment and use of 
better steels. 


When a steel man 
refers to “keepers,” 
“monkeys” and 
“bears,” he is not re- 
ferring to a zoo but 
to the man who 
runs a blast fur- 
nace, the hole 
through whichmol- 
ten slag drains and 
to the cinders that 
sometimes form in 
the furnace. 


heard Cornelia Otis 
Skinner recite over the 
radio a French poem about the winds of November. We 
don’t remember the author. We recall only a phrase or 
two of the poem. What we do remember, and very 
clearly, is the matchless effect Miss Skinner achieved with 
her voice, how she re-created, unaccompanied, the sough- 
ing, somber wail of the wind on a bleak November day 
when the trees are stripped and the skies are low and the 


chill strikes through to your bones. 


It was a real experience, one of many such we have had 
through the medium of our radio. We have heard great 
music without stirring from our easy chair. We have 
laughed at the zany quips of comedians of every type. 
We have heard the halting voice of a king telling his peo- 
ples they were at war. And we have heard news, good, 
bad and indifferent. But we have heard it and heard it 
sometimes directly from the people who are making it 


and living in the midst of it. 


That, to us, and particularly at this time, is the most 
important contribution radio has made to our daily hab- 
its of life. Supplementing the free press, it has helped 
keep us informed of events as they happen, and has, we 
think, done much to promote a better understanding of 


both national and international problems. 


For this reason it is especially interesting to consider 
the contributions steel has made to radio communication. 
The slim transmission towers are fabricated of steel. Steels 
made to exacting specifications are used in the turbines 
and dynamos that manufacture the power that sends the 
radio waves on their way into the ether. And in even the 
smallest portable radio, there are many parts made of 


various steels. 
Here again, then, steel proves its service. Bethlehem 
Steel Company is prepared to supply, in virtually every 


form and grade, this most useful of modern materials. 








This advertisement of BetHitenemM Steet Company was set up in 10 point Janson type 
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FLORIDA OFFERS 


HEART of Florida’s “Gulf 
Stream Coast’’. Lauderdale 
guests may choose at will 
between the quiet at-home 
comforts of this beautifully 
appointed hotel in a friend- 
ly community—and the gay 
fun-parades of Miami and 
Palm Beach, ‘just around the 
corner.’ Block-long beach 
walk, lounges, decks. Tile 
baths, steam heat and every 
smartly modern facility. 
American Plan. Ownership 
management. Restricted 
clientele. Reservations are 
suggested, write for details. 
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WINTER VACATION 


There’s a round-up of fun 
awaiting you in this captivating vacationland—the 
Valley of the Sun. There are long, mellow days of 
radiant warmth, with Old Sol as constant companion 
—days when you'l ride the range in true rancho 
style, or laze luxuriously under whispering palms in 
some secluded patio. There are glorious nights, lumi- 
nous with moon-glow, when a chuck-wagon dinner 
in a cactus-dotted arroyo will seem the height of 
living! There are all sorts of modern accommodations, 
too, at prices that appeal to travel yang 
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‘Philadelphia Story’: Howard, Grant, Hepburn, and Stewart 








MOVIES 





Miss Hepburn Back in Films 
With ‘The Philadelphia Story’ 


After starring in Philip Barry’s Tue 
PHILADELPHIA Story for a year on Broad- 
way, Katharine Hepburn relaxed last 
spring by doing it all over again for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.* The result is a notably 
faithful adaptation of a warm and witty 
comedy of upper-class manners, in which 
the actress—this time in competition with 
an exceptionally strong cast—still domi- 
nates the proceedings. 

Barry wrote his play for Katharine Hep- 
burn, and it is difficult to imagine anyone 
else supplanting her as Tracy Lord, the 
debutante daughter of an old and moneyed 
Philadelphia dynasty. Tracy, according to 
her mother, isn’t precisely hard, but she 
“sets exceptionally high standards for her- 
self ... and although she lives up to them, 
other people aren’t quite always able to.” 
In the course of Barry’s probing to find a 
human being of flesh and blood beneath 
Tracy’s surface polish of arrogance and in- 
tolerance, other people have things to say 
about her. 

Her father, whom she has estranged, 
calls her a prig; her ex-husband (Cary 
Grant) regrets that her chances of being 





*Because Katharine Hepburn is currently 
touring with “The Philadelphia Story,” the 
screen version will be released in only a limited 
number of cities before the first of the year. 


a first-class human being are almost nil be- 
cause her sense of inner divinity never al- 
lows her own foot to slip. Tracy’s foot does 
slip, however—after a fashion, and with 
the desired results—following the conniving 
that permits the owner of a keyhole publi- 
cation called Spy to plant a reporter 
(James Stewart) and a_ photographer 
(Ruth Hussey) in the Lord household on 
the eve of Tracy’s marriage to a “man of 
the people” (John Howard) 

Aside from contributing some bright 
dialogue, Donald Ogden Stewart adapts 
the play with a minimum of tampering. 
If the slight plot runs to talk rather than 
action, its characters are more than enter- 
taining enough to sustain interest, and 
George Cukor presents them in a neatly 
balanced blend of frank sophistication and 
warm sympathy. Making something of a 
screen comeback after a two-year absence 
from Hollywood, Katharine Hepburn 
brings humor and charm to a role that per- 
mits a far wider range than has been her 
usual luck. James Stewart and Cary Grant 
are excellent in the co-starring assign- 
ments; Virginia Weidler, Roland Young, 
John Halliday, and Mary Nash are equally 
good in the featured roles. 





A Spanking by Argentina 


One of the important projects currently 
under consideration in Hollywood is the 
increased advertising of American films in 
Latin America through radio broadcasts 
of Hollywood news. Meanwhile, the cycle 
of musicals that was especially designed to 
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win friends and influence customers be- 
low the Rio Grande (Newsweek, July 22) 
has proved anything but inspired. 

From time to time in the past, our 
neighboring nations have complained— 
and with good cause—of Hollywood’s mis- 
representation of their people and customs, 
And, so far, the “good will” musical cycle 
has given little promise of the understand- 
ing South Americans have a right to de- 
mand. The first of these, Universal’s “Ar- 
gentine Nights,” offered the Ritz Brothers’ 
capers in a story that didn’t sit well with 
the Argentines. But, according to reports, 
the second entry—Twentieth Century- 
Fox’s expensive “Down Argentine Way”— 
achieved the added distinction of getting 
itself banned in the country it purported to 
glorify. 

Even in the presence of Don Ameche, 
Betty Grable, and Technicolor, Argentines 
managed to control their enthusiasm for a 
story that presented one fellow country- 
man as a penny-pinching gigolo and offered 
a diplomat as a plump figure of fun. Minor 
lapses in tact involved skulduggery at 
an Argentine race track and the strange 
sight of gauchos parading in the streets of 
Buenos Aires (a city of some 2,500,000 
population) . 

Despite the rebuff, Darryl F. Zanuck of 
Twentieth Century-Fox is currently at 
work on his second musical gesture of good 
will, “Road to Rio.” And the producer is 
not making the same mistake twice. Don 
Ameche and Alice Faye, the stars, have 
been taking lessons in Portuguese; the 
film’s Brazilian heroes will be cast strictly 
in the heroic mold. In addition, Zanuck— 
like the producers of a half-dozen other 
South American films now in production— 
has been careful to retain technical ad- 
visers who have a working, rather than a 
romantic, knowledge of Latin America. 
Having learned its lesson, Hollywood is 
confident that its new friends will have no 
further cause to bite the hand that meant 
to feed them compliments. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tue Son or Monte Cristo (United 
Artists): The play of swords and words 
in this perfunctory exercise in swashbuckle 
are uninspired but will pass as juvenile 
entertainment. The stock narrative prin- 
cipally involves Joan Bennett as an em- 
battled Grand Duchess, George Sanders 
as an impressive dictator, and Louis Hay- 
ward as the masked liberator of a Grau- 
stark of the 1860s. Montagu Love, Lionel 
Royce, Florence Bates. 


Tue Banx Dicx (Universal): This is a 
one-man show for W. C. Fields and a pic- 
nic for his ardent admirers. The story 
Fields wrote for himself—he is listed as 
Mahatma Kane Jeeves on the credit sheet 
—makes no sense beyond requiring the 

(Continued on Page 67) 





You'll be glad your plant 





Pennsylvania 


. when raw materials are “on priority” 


when transportation becomes difficult 


when skilled labor is scarce 


when power is hard to get 


Pennsylvania is the largest producer 
of the very minerals, metals and 
other materials which every manu- 
facturing establishment may soon 
find hard to get. It has an unexcelled 
variety of methods of transportation 
to help you get those materials to 
your plant. It has one of the largest 
populations of skilled workmen. It 
has vast quantities of fuel and 
enormous “power pools” which are 





accustomed to meeting heavy in- 
dustrial demands. 

If you are interested in locating a 
plant or a branch plant in the midst 
of all these natural advantages, the 
Department of Commerce of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will 
be glad to procure specific informa- 
tion applying to your company’s 
requirements. Write, giving full in- 
formation, to Harrisburg, Pa. 


Pennsylvania 


where your business can expand 





Artuur H. James, Governor 


Ricuarp P. Brown, Secretary of Commerce 














Each year more and 
more travel-wise peo- 
ple are discovering 
that sunny St. Pet- 
ersburg—on Florida’s 
Gulf Coast—is one of 
the finest vacation 
places in the world. 
In climate, sports, 
entertainment and 
accommodations it 
has what you want. 
A beautiful pleasant 
city ... a community 
of better living. For 
illustrated booklets 
write today to H. J. 
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ENTERTAINMENT WEEK 





"Delicatessen Story’ 


by JOHN O'HARA 


I is sort of a shock to go to a 
play called Devicate Story, by Ferenc 
Molnar, and right off the bat get the 
feeling that you are in the mood of 
“Tdiot’s Delight” (by Robert E. Sher- 
wood). There seems little enough rea- 
son for this feeling, but it’s there. The 
scene is a Swiss delicatessen shop, in- 
cluding tables for those who want to 
eat on the premises. There’s no such 
scene in “Idiot’s Delight.” Maybe it’s 
just because the locale is Switzerland, 
plus the entrance of three young men 
who I thought were going to turn out 
to be members of the Gestapo, but who 
turned out to be three reservists but 
recently ordered to join their regiments. 
They sit at a table, start feeling rather 
sorry for themselves, and go into a very 
youthful philosophical discussion— 
philosophical aspects of what women, 
pretty women, should do to serve their 
country. 

The shopkeeper’s wife, who clerks in 
the shop, has ideas about what women, 
pretty women, should do to serve their 
country, or, if not to serve their par- 
ticular country, to provide some final 
fun for any handsome, doomed young 
reservist. As of when the shopkeeper’s 
wife gets a chance to explain her ardent 
world patriotism (in regard to hand- 
some young reservists), as of then the 
relationship to the mood of “Idiot’s De- 
light” ceases. But I still insist it was 
there. I mention it at all because I 
honestly think many of the first-night 
audience were thrown off by this mood, 
and the confusion made them angry. 
There must be some explanation of 
what I thought was an unnecessarily 
unfriendly reception of the play. It 
wasn’t worth getting so angry about. 

I enjoyed “Delicate Story.” It origi- 
nally was written as a one-act play and 
has been expanded into a two-hour job 
in two acts. I am inclined to agree with 
a friend of mine who said it should 
have been kept at its original length. 
On the other hand, I was not bothered 
by the new length. 

The plot is of one-act dimensions. 
The shopkeeper’s wife offers (or 
throws) herself to the young reservist, 
a reluctant fellow indeed. She is more 
than willing to follow him off to the 
wars, abandoning her Babbitty hus- 
band and cute but trying three chil- 
dren. But because of an automobile 
accident the husband’s suspicions are 
aroused, and he confronts the reservist 


with his suspicions. It then develops 
that the soldier never loved the wife, 
has only been in love with a girl who 
works across the street from the shop, 
and, in fact, had married said girl only 
the day before the big confronting 
scene. It kind of makes things embar- 
rassing for a certain suspicious shop- 
keeper and his eager wife. 

This production is the work of Gil- 
bert Miller and Vinton Freedley. It 
was, as they say, lovingly directed by 
Miller, and he also receives credit for 
the translation—whether for the two- 
act or the one-act version the program 
does not say, and it is not important. 
There are many little Molnar-Miller 
touches that I liked. For instance a dar- 
ling young boy (Norman Tokar) who 
is constantly abused by the shopkeeper 
because he “announces” the weather 
every day and always repeats the last 
words of your sentence. There is a scene 
in the police station, when the shop- 
keeper goes to inquire about a sum- 
mons, sends in his card to the captain, 
and has to undergo an inquisition not 
about the summons but about his not 
having his occupation, address, and 
telephone number on his calling card. 
Granted that this scene could be taken 
right out of the play and made into a 
revue sketch with hardly any rewriting, 
it still seemed to fit. 

Miss Edna Best is back again in 
“Delicate Story,” and she has lost none 
of the charm she distributed so delight- 
fully in “There’s Always Juliet.” Jay 
Fassett as the husband and Harry 
Gribbon as the police captain are also 
very good. John Craven’s reservist 
probably was good, because he gave 
me no pleasure, and that’s probably 
what Molnar secretly intended. 


The other opening of the week 
was Jimmy Savo’s more or less one- 
man show, which depressed even the 
most ardent Savo-ards. It just didn’t 
come off. There’s too much skating in 
“It Happens on Ice,” and there’s too 
much Jolson for some people in the 
Jolson show, and too much Wynn in 
the Wynn show. That’s how it is with 
Savo. 


Addendum: Mr. Richard Rodgers, 
who should stick to his music, is the 
one who says that anyone who didn’t 
like the Molnar play can call it “Deli- 
catessen Story.” 
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W.C. Fields-Mahatma Kane Jeeves 


(Continued from Page 65) 
bulbous-nosed comedian’s continuous pres- 
ence on the screen. Eddie Kline, the one- 
time Keystone Comedy director who 
stages the zany proceedings, climaxes them 
with a hilarious automobile chase in the 
old slapstick tradition. Una Merkel, Cora 
Witherspoon, Grady Sutton. 


Lirtte Men (RKO-Radio): Alcott ad- 
mirers should recognize this sequel to 
“Little Women” because the scene is 
Plumfield School and the characters in- 
clude Aunt Jo (Kay Francis), Professor 
Bhaer (Charles Esmond), and the pam- 
pered bovine Buttercup (Elsie Borden). 
However, they will shudder at the inept 
juggling that turns Dan (Jimmy Lydon) 
into something of a Dead End Kid delin- 
quent and contributes a brace of new 
characters—a pompous, conniving confi- 
dence man (George Bancroft), and a 
part-time bank robber called Willie the 
Fox (Jack Oakie), whose clowning pro- 
vides a meager excuse for the film. 
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SIDESHOW 


Mouthful— 


New York City: Sam Kava went to 
an Italian restaurant on Lafayette Street 
one day last week and ordered his favorite 
luncheon concoction: a remarkable sand- 
wich composed of half a loaf of Italian 
bread—cut lengthwise—spread with layers 
of peppers and egg. Kava’s mouth watered, 
then opened wide for a bite—too wide, for 
a sudden pain gripped his jaw, and the 
28-year-old printer found he could not 
close his mouth. As he gaped and gesticu- 
lated, seeking help, other patrons became 
annoyed or frightened, but finally an am- 
bulance was summoned. At Columbus 
Hospital the jaw was snapped back to its 
proper position. Kava went home without 
ever a bite of the gargantuan sandwich. 











Pie Eaters— 


Snow Hill, Md.: Determined to catch 
the thief who consistently swiped the three 
pies and the loaf of bread left by a baker 
at his doorstep every morning, Walter 
Bonneville called in a deputy sheriff. 
Standing guard, the officer watched the 
culprit carry away the pies and bread, 
one by one. He then followed into an old 
building and caught his thief: a brown 
mongrel, who was sharing her breakfast 
of pie with four small puppies. 


Final Blow— 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: Seeking to divorce 
his wife, Dr. Howard R. Wilson, dentist, 
testified before Judge Ralph H. Smith 
that not only had his wife sold her wed- 
ding ring but that she had sold it at a 
loss. “She could have gotten more than 
$5,” Wilson said, “by selling it as old 
gold.” And, he added, “she wouldn’t go 
with me to the Rotary Club convention. 
I was the only one there without a wife.” 
The divorce was granted. 


New Species— 

Hornell, N.Y.: Hunters in nearby 
territory were confused by the spectacle of 
numbers of red-horned goats—had they 
suddenly dropped into, say, Asia?—until 
Gerald Allen spotted this sign near an 
Angelica farm: “Hunters—Please be care- 
ful of the goats. I painted all their horns 
red.” 


Surprise Package— 


Chicago, Ill.: Nathaniel B. Milton 
reported that his automobile had been 
stolen. He was more interested, however, 
in how the thief would fare should he also 
become acquisitive—and  inquisitive— 
about the package Milton had left on the 
back seat. In it were two tarantulas and 
ten black widow spiders—obtained by 
Milton for an experiment: 
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SMART NEW BOARD GAME 


Attack and counter-attack with 
Barons, Heralds and Archers! You 
will enjoy the original moves in 
CITADEL — an artistic new game 
which is easy to learn and smart to 
play. Price, $2 





And New POINT SORRY 


A new kind of Board Game controlled by 
the play of cards — with original new moves, 
including the Slide, Exchange, and “‘Back- 
door” plays! Skill and chance create ever 
changing situations. Don’t count on victory 
until the last play —SORRY is full of 
exciting surprise endings! For 2, 3, or 4 
players! Price, $1 to $3 
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MONOPOLY 


MOST POPULAR of the 


World’s Great Standard Games 
Sets, $2 to $15 


HI-RO, Sensational New Game Hit, $1 to $3; 
CIRCLE GAMMON, for 2 to 4 players, $2 to $7.50; 
CONTACK, Fast, Lively Game played with Tri- 
angles, 50c to $1.50; PING-PONG, Complete New 
Sets and Equipment; PANDA-BEAR, Best Game 
for Little Folks, $1; SKY RIDERS, Race Among 
the Planets, $2; PEACE, New National Game, $1; 
CROSSWORD LEXICON, Great Crossword Card 
Game, 50c and $1; LONE RANGER Board 
Game, $1; ROOK, PIT, FLINCH, TOURING, 
Famous Card Games, 75c. 


AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem 


PARKER BROTHERS inc. 


SALEM, MASS. *« NEW YORK #* CHICAGO 











Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Americanism in Our Schools 


A legislative subcommittee inves- 
tigating subversive activities in the New 
York City schools is unearthing plenty of 
disturbing information. Brooklyn College, 
an institution of higher learning supported 
by the city at an annual cost of over 
$2,000,000, appears to have been infested 
with Communistic activity. A faculty 
member has admitted his own past mem- 
bership in the Communist party and has 
named a number of his colleagues who 
were likewise members. This group of fac- 
ulty members, he goes on to state, made 
up a little Communist “cell.” 

At these same hearings the president of 
the college testified that, when he took 
office a year ago, a minority group of stu- 
dents consisting of Communists, fellow 
travelers and “transmission belt” members 
had gained control of the so-called stu- 
dent government. As his efforts te mini- 
mize their influence progressed, he was 
subjected to systematig harassment. This 
organized student minority, which used 
the college as a sort of sounding board for 
Communist propaganda, was itself being 
used, according to his testimony, by per- 
sons and organizations outside the college 
for the exploitation of Communist ideas. 

In short, a small, virulent group in this 
particular public institution has been able 
to carry on propaganda designed to de- 
stroy the form of government that makes 
public education possible. Thus democ- 
racy provides the funds and the battle- 
ground for its own destruction. 

The facts so far uncovered by the New 
York City investigation have implications 
that are important to every community 
in the United States. This is not to say or 
even to suggest that Communists have 
gained a foothold in a majority of our 
school systems. But it is to say that the 
New York City’ investigation ought to 
bring into focus a number of the ques- 
tions plaguing thoughtful parents through- 
out the country. 


Foe example, it puts in wholly new 
perspective a controversy that began three 
years ago in the New York school system. 
An exceedingly responsible position—the 
job of Examiner for the Board of Educa- 
tion—was to be filled by competitive ex- 
amination. A Mr. Joseph Jablonower was 
one of 61 candidates who took the written 
examination. Twenty-nine passed, Mr. 
Jablonower being twenty-eighth in rating. 
The twenty-nine candidates who survived 
the written examination were then called 
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for an oral test. Mr. Jablonower was the 
only one of the 29 who passed it. He was 
appointed. ; 

Several of those who had failed brought 
legal action, charging that in the oral test 
a studied effort was made to find a candi- 
date with a particular point of view on 
certain political, social and economic ques- 
tions. In an opinion which should be read 
by every person interested in the integ- 
rity of American education, the Appellate 
Division of the First Department of the 
Supreme Court of New York State can- 
celed the Jablonower appointment and or- 
dered that a new examination for the job 
be held. The court observed that the suc- 
cess of Jablonower followed statements of 
his position which “consisted largely of 
the assertion of ultra ‘liberal’ views includ- 
ing a firm stand against ‘authoritarianism’ 
in education.” It found that “questions 
directed to searching the political ideolo- 
gies of a candidate, for the purpose of rat- 
ing him or her higher or lower because of 
holding one political view rather than an- 
other, are violative of our Constitution 
... A new examination was held, and a 
new eligible list promulgated. Jablonower 
was third on the list of three. He was re- 
appointed last August. 


I was clear when this affair was 
at its height that an ultra-liberal govern- 
ment in New York City was bringing into 
positions of authority people who discour- 
aged belief in all authority except their 
own. It was even clear to those of a philo- 
sophic turn that they ought not be sur- 
prised, since liberal governments have 
taken that tragic course time and again. 

What was not clear at the time and 
what did not become clear until the legis- 
lative subcommittee got under way was 
the extent to which sharp and purposeful 
radical tendencies can cut into the soft 
texture of a society dominated by such a 
government. What was not clear was how 
difficult it seems to be for believers in de- 
mocracy to realize that democracy must 
be something more than toleration. 

It should be obvious, now, that the ex- 
pulsion of Communist party members from 
government-supported teaching jobs or 
even the destruction of the Communist 
party would not suffice to dispel the wide- 
spread unéasiness about American educa- 
tion. The things that have produced that 
uneasiness are too various and too subtle. 
An increasing amount of material is being 
peddled to students that creates a fertile 
soil for the positive political doctrines 
that threaten our institutions. This in- 
cludes falsifications of American history 
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intended to “prove” this or that view 
of politics. It includes a purely mech- 
anistic approach to history, government, 
politics and social problems. And it in- 
cludes a vermiculate cynicism about every 
principle and institution that is distinctive 
in the American scheme of things. The 
danger is less that we shall, through our 
indifference, turn American education 
over, as a sort of experimental farm, to 
the advocates of foreign ideologies than 
it is that we shall fail to provide our chil- 
dren with a basic understanding of the 
objectives the founders of our government 
were trying to achieve and of the means 
through which they, and those who came 
after them, tried to achieve them. For 
unless each generation of us, in turn, 
understands these things and _ respects 
them, representative democracy will not 
survive. 

Any nation has the duty to preserve it- 
self against enemies foreign and domestic, 
But if it has only the fuzziest ideas as to 
what are its basic principles of govern- 
ment and the institutions through which 
such principles operate, it lacks the pri- 
mary means of resisting hostile principles 
and their active manifestations. To accept 
the idea, very widely held, that we have 
nothing as a national faith but the unlim- 
ited privilege of experimentation, that de- 
mocracy is nothing but toleration, is to 
provide no protection against our own de- 
struction. So, for instance, if the Commu- 
nist contention that our system is deca- 
dent is a wide-open question, we do not 
deserve to survive, for we admit that we 
have no living faith of our own. People 
who have no faith must perish because 
they do not know what is important for 
them to protect. And a mere disposition 
to be tolerant, however commendable, is 
not a faith. 

Those who support our educational sys- 
tem have a right to demand that Ameri- 
can schools really be American in view- 
point and influence. 


ath a statement as I am making 
here will, of course, set off familiar screams 
about Red-baiting and the suppression of 
academic freedom. I am not particularly 
concerned with them because I can put 
into the record the account of some thirty 
years’ teaching of my own, in which I 
have been neither the victim nor the agent 
of intolerance. From that experience I 
have learned two things: that laws could 
and should exist to drive from all schools 
teachers who belong to or give aid and 
comfort to agencies and organizations 
which are committed to the destruction of 
constitutional government in America as 
it now exists; second, that there is such a 
thing as Americanism, which can be de- 
fined, which is being effectively taught by 
many books and teachers and which is 
most certainly not being taught by many 
other books and teachers. It is time, in- 
deed, that we discover which is which. 
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WIE AS ASL 
AS THIS. 


SIMPLY ASK YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT ABOUT— 
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SOUT! AMERICA | 


These all-expense, personalized aerial cruises have everything ... wondrous sight- 
seeing in an ancient empire . . . gay entertainment in world-famed resorts. . . 
complete comfort in modern planes and luxurious hotels. Substantial savings 
over regular fares. ..choice of several weekly departures from Miami, Brownsville 
and Los Angeles. 


x} Thirteen Days— Visit Panama Canal and spectacular Colombia; spend 2 days 
in Quito, Ecuador; enjoy 5 days in and around Lima, fascinating capital of Peru. 





2 | Twenty-two Days—Extend your trip, include in addition to the above a 
six day trip by rail and steamer through Peru’s storied Inca Land. Visit fabulous 
Cuzco; cross Lake Titicaca, highest navigable lake in the world, to La Paz, 
Bolivia; return via Arica, Chile. 


3 | Twenty-seven Days—Combine cruises 1 and 2 and add a visit to sophis- 
ticated Buenos Aires. Return via Santiago, Chile’s magnificent capital, and 
Vina del Mar on the Chilean Riviera. 





For full information and descriptive literature, consult your TRAVEL AGENT, any airline 
office or write Pan American-Grace Airways, 135 East 42nd Street, New Work, N. Y. 
























PERU — Machu Picchu, ancient Inca stronghold 
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BUENOS AIRES— mopolitan world-capita A PAZ, BC A gh amid the ghty Ande SANTIAGO, CHILE 
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ONCE AGAIN...IT’S TIME 
TO MAKE A BOWL OF 


Merry Christmas! 


From what our friends tell us this time-honored 
Four Roses Egg-Nog recipe has practically become 
a Christmas tradition. So here it is again. Just get 
some Four Roses Whiskey...in its distinguished 
new bottle, at your nearest package store ...and 
follow these directions: 

Beat separately the yolks and whites of 6 fresh 
eggs. Add '2 cup of sugar to yolks while beating, and 
¥, cup of sugar to whites after they have been beaten 
very stiff. Mix egg whites with yolks. Stir in | pint 
of rich cream and 1 pint of milk. Add | pint of Four 
Roses and 1 ounce of Jamaica Rum. Stir thoroughly. 
Serve very cold, with grated nutmeg. (This recipe 
makes 5 pints of Egg-Nog.) 

Be sure you use Four Roses! For it is the whiskey 
for a truly magnificent Bow! of Merry Christmas! 


A blend of straight whiskies—100% straight whiskies—“) proof 
Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville & Baltimore 





